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CHAPTER VI. 
CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS, 


Tue Rev. George Waddington, in his popular History of the Church,* 
seems to have plumed himself much upon the discovery of a mare’s-nest. 
He sought to show, for the benefit of all concerned, Onse—(mark One 
—so that the extent of the testimony may be appreciated—one excep- 
tion going, as we all know, to disprove a rule !)—Onr Cuurcn among 
the Primitive Churches ordered by other discipline than the episcopal. 
And which was that church? The Corinthian !—the one of all others 
famous for its dissensions. But was the Corinthian Church even so 
ordered? Our historian’s proofs are of the slightest kind—they are 
derived from the circumstance of St. Clement's epistle being “ written 
in the name of ‘ the Church sojourning at Rome,’ not in that of the 
Roman Bishop ; that its character is of exhortation, and not of autho- 
rity ; that it is an answer to a communication originally made by the 
Church of Corinth.” For these notable reasons Mr. Waddington 
thought himself entitled to add—‘‘ The episcopal government was 
clearl not yet here established; probably as being adverse to the 
republican spirit of Greece.” The insufficiency of this statement, even 
to support conjecture, is apparent enough. The One exception, then, 
is doubtful—yet in a subsequent part of the book it is multiplied to 
Two. ‘‘ As the Apostles were gradually withdrawn, it is certain that 
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2 Foreign Aids to Self-Intelligence. 


all the principal Churches, with one or Two exceptions, elected for 
themselves a president under the name of bishops.” We have seen 
the value of his one exception—where does he get his second ? 
Objection may be taken to the matter of the election alluded to, 
This very same epistle of Clement says of the Apostles, that ‘‘ preach- 
ing through countries and cities, they appointed the first fruits of their 
conversions to be bishops and deacons, over such as should afterwards 
believe, having first proved them by the spirit.” (“‘ Kara ywpac ody cal 
modes Knpvocovrec, KaBicravoy rap arapxa¢ abroy Soxyacarres TH 
mvevpari, eic tmioxdrovc Kal draxdvove Twy peddAévrwy moTevev.”) A 
passage this, which proves even more than that for which we have 
quoted it—witnessing, in fact, that there were bishops and deacons 
in this same Church of Corinth—nor will it do for Mr..Wadding- 
ton to assume that Clement meant by bishops, presbyters. Certain 
however, it is, that these same bishops were not elected by the 
churches, but appointed by their predecessors, the Apostles. It 
should be borne in mind that the words ‘‘ Apostle, bishop, or angel of 
the Churches,” as used in the New Testament, are synonymous, In 
a subsequent passage, St. Clement remarks that the Apostles, fore- 
knowing that contentions would arise concerning the name of the 
bishopric, appointed persons, to whom they gave directions to provide 
in like manner other chosen and approved men to succeed them when 
they should die. Is it not extraordinary that an epistle like this, which 
was written to reprove the contentions in the Church of Corinth, and 
which lays down the rule that, for the above reasons, ‘‘ those may not 
justly be thrown out of the bishopric, who were thus appointed by the 
apostles themselves, or afterwards chosen by other eminent men with 
consent of the whole Church,” should be now perverted to justify 
sectarianism, and a mode of discipline constituting the only exception 
to the else universal rule? The very notion is monstrous—absurd. 
Reasoners like these—(if men whose judgements are always warped 
by sinister considerations can be called such)—deny to the Church what 
must be granted to every other association under heaven—a freedom 
from popular control in all that regards the most elevated claims— 
those abstractions which precede, and are pre-supposed in, the act 
of election, however often repeated. The wisest and best of every age 
have rights which inferior minds cannot partake—Genius has privi- 
Jeges which the crowd may not inherit. A great poet has his admirers, 
and is admitted by popular consent to the honours of his order—but 
was it by popular aan that he became a poet? No! Of Divine 
origin is his Divine gift—from Him it descended, ‘“ from whom every 


good and perfect gift doth proceed.” So of the primitive Church. 


Behold in its Divine Founder the most perfectly accomplished Son of : 


Man, in all those endowments which are derived from the Father of 
Lights. Hast thou Genius? Aufustius, as the last step in a series of 
high-reaching abstractions, traced it as existing in the highest per- 
fection in the Son of God. Nay— Genius, according to Aufustius, was 
the Son of God. Hast thou Virtue? In him was the Word, the 
Law of God embodied; “ Virtue went out of him” at the slightest 
approach of Faith. Ay, but the Saviour of Men is an exception to 
the general rule. Well, then, did he submit his own Apostles to the 
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Church prior to State. 3 


suffrages of his followers? Nay—but he appointed them himself. The 
multitude of believers could not make Apostles—neither might they 
appoint them. For who made them the judges? Not God; for he 
had not, neither has he, given them the capacity of orthodox election. 
We are, however, answered that this appointment was well enough io 
his hands—to him is readily granted the absolute right. Well, then, 
did the Apostles postpone any such supposed right to the general 
body? The epistle of St. Clement, above quoted, affirms that they 
did not. To the Apostles and other ‘‘ eminent men,” was reserved 
the right of choice—to the Church at large the power of assenting or 
dissenting from such choice—a power which cannot be taken from 
any assembly, and which God forbid a body of men should be de- 
prived of, ** whom the truth has made free.” Christianity deprives 
no man of his natural rights; nevertheless the privileges of Divine 
wisdom are granted but to few. Only those to whom they are granted 
are capable of discerning a like spirit in others, aud only to such 
discernment can election be safely entrusted. Only, therefore, in the 
Apostles and their successors can the ordination of their successors, 
where such ordination is sought, be properly invested. The call of the 
individual belongs to God. ‘ The republican spirit of Greece” had 
consequently neither part nor lot in the matter ever or anywhere— 
not to the Spirit of Greece, but to the Spirit of God in Christ only 
lies the great appeal. Had the Gospel depended upon the people it 
would have failed—for ‘‘ the people to which the faith was immediately 
addressed was that which was most reluctant to receive it.” 

This republican spirit, had it been permitted for a moment, would 
have subjected most fatally the Church to the State, from the hour 
that an alliance took place between them, The State from that 
period became the great body of the Church—a body containing in it 
a vast proportion of merely nominal Christians at all times; and, in 
some times, many infidels—in some places a majority of the latter. 
This republican spirit would put into such hands, with the power of 
election, a weapon for the subversion of the Church. The presidents 
of the Church, under such circumstances, would be the Apostles of 
Infidelity, and not of Faith. Its existence would thus depend upon 
the number of its faithful sons; but it is now so ordered that the few 
should rule, as a few may constitute it. Wherever only two or three 
are gathered together, there in the midst of them is the Shepherd and 
the Bishop of their souls, Not by multitude but by faith is the 
Church established. 

In accordance with, and in corroboration of, this argument, we find 
the Christian Church previous to a Christian State. This, Mr. Wad- 
dington himself is not slow in asserting. Throughout the eastern 
provinces of the Roman empire, in Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
Greece, a respectable portion of the people were Christians. The 
great number of Councils assembled about the years 195 and 196, on 
the controversy about Easter, proves, as Tillemont (vol. iii. p. 114,) 
observes, the tranquillity of the Church; it proves also its prosperity ; 
and the authority of Tertullian has persuaded that historian that the 
Christians formed at that period almost the majority of the inha- 
bitants. Clear enough it is, that it was so firmly rooted in the parts 
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above enumerated, that its extirpation by any domestic persecutor 
would have been wholly impossible. This opinion, says Mr. Wadding- 
ton, it is an important service to have established from the fair exa- 
mination of such imperfect records as remain to us; for infidel writers 
are fond of insinuating that Christianity emanated from the court of 
Constantine, and had nowhere assumed any permanent or consistent 
form until its character was fixed, and its stability decided, by the 
policy of an emperor. 

Not from the court of Constantine, but from the court of Heaven, 
emanated the New Jerusalem, within whose sacred inclosures entered 
Constantine and all his court, and bowed humbly at her altars. 
There within was the State assembled, and within holy walls included ; 
but she was spiritually larger than the State, more comprehensive, more 
ancient.—So long as it remained within her bounds, it was Christian— 
whenever it may choose to depart, it is Christian no more,—but she 
remains the same and for ever, infinitely capacious, and with wide 
doors, willing to receive all nations of the earth—whether monarchical, 
republican, or aristocratic. All constitutions of state are alike to her 
—blessed is she to sow beside all waters, and to gather into her 
garners all manner of fruit,—but her own government must be apos- 
tolical for ever, (whether the apostolicity have the evidence of the call 
of God only, or that of episcopal ordination also,) or into bondage 
she and her children must be brought by those constitutions—whether 
of prince, or peer, or people—but worst the bondage of the latter, as 
of all the forms of despotism, the democratic has ever proved the 
heaviest. 

But let not any simple man think that this government of hers is 
a whit altered by the mere denomination of her president, whether 
bishop, or elder, or presbyter. Mr. Waddington, however, seems to 
think that there is something in a name, for he insists upon trans- 
lating excoxdrove, in St. Clement’s epistle, by presbyters. The Church 
of Corinth, ‘‘ had dismissed from the ministry certain presbyters ;” 
and he asserts, in a note, that till the date of St. Clement’s epistle, 
the government of the Church of Corinth had been clearly presby- 
terial, using the term in contradistinction from episcopal; yet only 
a few lines before, he has informed us that the words presbytery 
and bishop are synonymous. In what, then, consists the differ- 
ence? The only difference admitted by the argument, is in the mode 
of appointment, and the emoxdrove, dismissed by the Church of 
Corinth, were appointed in the apostolic line—i, e. either by the 
Apostles themselves, or their successors. How worse than idle, then, 
is this truckling on the part of a Churchman to the infirmity of 
Dissent! 

Surely the venerable Hooker has written in vain!—the axiom laid 
down by him, that “‘ things are ancienter than the names whereby 
they are called,” has been forgotten. The thing existed, by many 
appellations, before its name was fixed—nay, all Church-Governors 
were at first called by some generic name; but which name, in pro- 
cess of time, and according to the regular course of such appropria- 
tions, came to be confined to “ such episcopal authority alone as 
the chiefest Governors exercised over the rest.” With this guiding 
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Not every Presbyter a Bishop. 5 


light before us, we are able to find our way through all the different 
names, and the different definitions applied to each at different periods 
of the history of the Primitive Church. The terms bishop and elder, 
or presbyter, might be, in the first instance, synonymous; those 
now called bishops might also have been called apostles, and shortly 
afterwards the name of apostles be appropriated to those who were 
apostles indeed; and the name bishops given to those before less 
properly called apostles. In like manner, a distinction might have 
obtained between presbyter and bishop. All these changes might have 
been, and were, yet remains our equanimity undisturbed ; for, like 
Milton, in addressing Urania, “‘ the meaning, not the name, we call.” 
A bishop, in the sense of Hooker, “‘ is a minister of God, unto whom, 
with permanent continuance, there is given, not only power of admi- 
nistering the Word and Sacraments, which power other presbyters 
have ; but also a further power to ordain ecclesiastical persons, and a 
power of chiefty in government over presbyters, as well as laymen— 
a power to be by way of jurisdiction—a pastor even to pastor them- 
selves.” Invested with such powers were Titus and Timothy; and 
such were appointed by the Apostles as their successors in the eccle- 
siastical duties of the blessed Teachers who had founded the Churches. 
‘* The concurrence of ancient records,” says Mr. Waddington, “‘ con- 
firms this last conclusion; the earliest Church historians enumerate 
the first bishops of the Churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Alexandria, and Rome, and trace them in each case from 
the Apostles. And thus it came to pass, that for more than twenty 
years before the death of St. John, most of the considerable Churches 
had gradually fallen under the presidency of a single person, entitled 
Bishop ; and that, after that event, there were certainly none which 
did not speedily follow the same name and system of administration.” 
None, we may add, were ever under any other. 

Wherein, in fact, differs the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian ? 
Do not the Presbyterians believe that the authority of their ministers 
to preach the Gospel, to administer the Sacraments, and to feed the 
flock, is derived from the Holy Ghost, by the imposition of the hands 
of the presbytery? Do they not oppose the independent scheme of 
the common rights of Christians by the same arguments which are 
used for that purpose by the Episcopalians? The Episcopalian, how- 
ever, escapes from the absurdity of making his presbyter, or ruling 
elder, a layman. He will have him to be a diocesan bishop, distinct 
from, and superior to, the ordinary priest. He acknowledges that 
every apostolic bishop was undoubtedly a presbyter, but denies that 
every presbyter was likewise a bishop. Can any one, with his senses 
about him, believe Church government could possibly be any other 
than aristocratic—that is, the government of the best, as opposed to 
democratic—or the government of the worst? A moral and _intel- 
lectual society can only be so ruled—a spiritual assembly can know 
no equality while its members are in different states of improvement, 
different conditions of thought and feeling. The wisest, the most 
faithful, the most hoping, the most loving, must bear sway—and to 
him the less in all these qualifications must, for their own good, sub- 
mit. The Church recognizes Babes and Men—she has milk for the 
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6 Foreign Aids to Self-Intelligence. 


one, and strong meat for the other. There were, and will be, some 
apostles and some prophets, and some to whom they are sent on mes- 
sages of salvation. Shall these, while yet in the rudiments of evan- 
gelical knowledge, immediately on their admittance claim equal sway 
in the assembly, and dictate to their teachers? This would be the 
subversion of the Church indeed, whether such neophytes were a few 
isolated individuals or the collective body of the State. These, through 
her officers, are to be taught by, and to be obedient to, the Church, 
in all matters relative to her, whether of discipline or doctrine. No 
man is by nature, or can make himself, a member of the Christian 
Church ; and authority to govern such a society can be derived only 
from Him by whom it was founded. It is by virtue of a spiritual and 
a moral eminence—detected and recognized by the spiritually and 
morally eminent in a long line of apostolic succession—that the high 
places of the Church are occupied. Right and Might, in its govern- 
ment, are identified—Fiction is not admitted—all is real in its con- 
nexion—Merit and Power are united in the same person—only what 
ought to be, is. This, and this only, is the constitution of the Church. 
In most of these particulars it differs from that of the State—in these, 
also, its history is distinguished from that of civil constitutions. Hence 
it is, that while in the civil the order of hereditary descent is natural, 
in the ecclesiastical it is spiritual—a wise ordinance, securing, as far as 
possible, the government of the wisest and the best, the only true 
aristocracy. All this in the Idea. 

Thus set free from the world, whether in subservience to the will 
of the populace or of the State, the Ark of the Church soared safely 
above the commotions, which, like a flood, overcame the nations. 
Free was she when she accepted the homage of the Emperor Con- 
stantine. Polytheism had been a political engine—not such was 
Christianity. It would appear, on the first blush of the thing, as Mr. 
Waddington rightly observes, that nothing might be more tolerant 
than Polytheism. ‘ The intrusion of one stranger would scarcely be 
noticed in the numerous synod of Mount Olympus; the golden por- 
tals were ever open—useful virtue or splendid vice gave an equal 
claim to admission ; and the policy or servility of Rome bowed with 
the same pliancy to the captive gods of her enemies, or the manes of 
her imperial tyrants.” But the statesmen of antiquity admitted not 
into their closets the various and irrational worship which they en- 
couraged in the people, and valued it only as connected with obedience 
to man. Hence, by the most ancient laws of Rome, the magistrate 
was empowered to prevent all foreign worship; to expel its ministers 
from the forum, the circus, and the city ; to search for and burn the 
religious books (vaticinos libros), and to abolish every form of sacri- 
fice except the national and established form. It was under these old 
regulations that the Christians were persecuted, and not by any new 
laws, expressly made for the purpose. All right, therefore, of private 
judgement in matters of religion, was explicitly forbidden by an ori- 
ginal law of Rome, which was never repealed. Thus the Roman 
polytheism was inherently intolerant in itself; and, with regard to its 
statesmen, was no creed—no matter of faith—but a political caprice 
only, for the purpose of government. Christianity, in its origin and in 
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Incompleteness of the Reformation. 7 


its progress, was far other, at any rate, until the reign of Constan- 
tine. Doubts have been expressed as to the miracle by which this 
Emperor was converted. We confess that it appears to us a far more 
unaccountable wonder that such a man hoa think it worth his 
while to feign such a vision. We are ata loss to find the predisposing 
cause, either in the religious state of his mind—seeing that he re- 
mained unbaptized till on the point of death, from a superstitious 
sentiment common to the Roman emperors, yet pagan in nature, 
though Christian in name, that thus they could live a life of sin, and 
wash themselves free from its consequences at the very moment when 
it was out of their power to commit more—or in any state necessity, 
—seeing that the empire was yet so pagan, as to render it expedient 
to accommodate the pure spirit of Christianity to the ritual and cere- 
monies of the old idolatry, that the change might be moderated for 
surer reception by the people. Free was the Church when she ac- 
cepted the imperial homage—it was not to be expected, however, 
that her alliance with such a state and such a statist, should be exempt 
from peril. 

A great change had, indeed, taken place, when the world became 
subjected to a Christian ruler; but this conversion was but as a single 
visible sign of the change which was thenceforth to appear in the 
economy of the evangelical system. It marked the commencement of 
a new order of things—of one, in which mankind found themselves 
the sole depositaries of the treasure which had been left them by the 
Redeemer, and in which they were to be proved, not, as heretofore, 
by peril and suffering, but by the temptations with which Satan in 
all ages of the world, opposes the conversion of the soul to righteous- 
ness. The consequence of this was the perfect fulfilment of our Lord’s 
prophetic parables respecting his kingdom. It became as a wide field, 
well sown and white for the harvest, but interspersed with many tares, 
—as a net cast into the sea, and gathering of every kind. We have, 
therefore, for the future, to behold the contest between Heaven and the 
powers of the air carried on in a widely different manner from that in 
which it was commenced ; and in proportion as we lose sight of the 
Almighty’s hand, visibly disposing things according to His wisdom, 
the task of tracing the absolute advancement of His kingdom becomes 
difficult and uncertain. Constantly liable, on the one hand, to fall 
into the mistake of supposing that the apparent increase of the Church 
was its real increase ; and, on the other, of losing sight of the real work 
of the Holy Spirit, in the doubtfulness with which the mere nominal 
Church is to be regarded, we have to exercise, at the same time, the 
caution of inquirers and the devotion of thankful worshippers. 

The ‘‘ apparent” was confounded with the “real” increase of “the 
Church,” we fear, at the time of its Reformation in England. Hence its 
incompleteness, which forms, at this moment, one of the most important 
subjects of consideration that can engage the meditative mind. No 
true lover of the Protestant Religion—no faithful professor of its prin- 
ciples—no philosophic opinionist in favour of the good which the pro- 
pagation of its doctrines and the practice of its precepts are calculated 


‘to do to society—can fail to perceive the perils which, from this cause, 


as from a fountain of bitter waters, beset on every side both Church 
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8 Foreign Aids to Self-Intelligence. 


= State. The sectarist looks on in triumph—the Churchman with 
ear. 

Reform, whether in Church or State, is, in the abstract, undoubtedly 
a good thing. Such will always be wanted in both,—not because the 
principles of either require alteration, but that individuals are im- 
perfect. It is not the substantial form of either which demands 
amendment, but the spirit, as represented in individuals, by which 
that form is administered. The union of the Church with the world 
has an evident tendency to produce what was prophesied of the Last 
Days—men “having a form of godliness, but denying the power 
thereof.” This, and the other signs of the ‘‘ perilous times,” were 
sufficiently apparent in the age of Constantine, and about the period 
of the Reformation were not unobserved by Wickliffe ; and therefrom 
he inferred that the period in which he lived was the last age of the 
Church. Such signs are common to all periods; and, accordingly, 
we find that pious men in all times have been observant of such, and 
many have accordingly launched into speculations concerning ‘‘ the 
end of the world,” which they thought ‘“‘had come upon them.” 
Such works have unfortunately partaken of a fanatical character, 
owing to the very partial view of the argument adopted by the writers. 
It is extraordinary that they did, and do, not perceive that these 
signs were as applicable in the apostolic—in the Constantine—age, as 
in theirs—and that, in consequence, the apostles were fervent in 
preaching the speedy approach of the Second Advent and the Last 
Judgement. But ‘‘one day is with the Lord asa thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day”—an admonition given by the Apostle 
Peter with respect to this very matter; and to those things in St. 
Paul’s Epistles which are ‘‘ hard to be understood, which they that 
are unlearned and unstable, wrest, as they do also the other Scrip- 
tures, unto their own destruction.” 

All times have been times of peril to the Church, for the world has 
always been, and will be, at enmity with God. A stable for his 
chamber, and ‘‘ a manger all his couch,”—the Divine Founder of our 
holy religion was born under no worldly auspices favourable to the 
cause which he was appointed to project. The money-changers, who 
had made the temple of his Father as a den of thieves, opposed him 
all his life long, and have opposed his religion since his ascension into 
heaven. The husbandmen whom he threatened with the iron rod by 
which they should be broken; the hypocrites who shut against others 
the gates of that heaven which they were never destined to enter 
themselves, who devoured the houses of the widows, and made long 
prayers; were, and have been, the declared enemies of him who pro- 
nounced them to be but whited sepulchres, externally beautiful, yet 
hiding within dead men’s bones, uncleanness and corruption. Into 
the power of these implacable foes he was consigned, and dying a 
violent death, left the doctrines which he had delivered in heavenly 
purity to be promulgated to the world by unlearned men, his follow- 
ers, who, during his life, had shown but a very imperfect apprehen- 
sion of the truths he taught, yet afterwards ‘‘ spake with other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance,” with a zeal and an eloquence 
equally miraculous in itself and in its effects. But, ere long, ‘‘ the 
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Perils of the Church. 9 


beggarly elements of this present world” were mixed with the eternal 
verities of the world to come; and the rivers of life, pure at their 
source, gathered defilement in their progress. The Jewish converts, 
desirous of imposing on the Gentiles the ceremonies of their ancestors, 
endeavoured to fetter Christian liberty with legal chains. The various 
polytheists, subsequently enlisting under the banner of Christ, brought 
in also their own corruptions; and the most opposite heresies, each 
extreme and extravagant, marked the introduction and identified the 
presence of error. Of these heresies, some were subdivided into many 
others. The Gnostics, for instance, split into more than fifty particular 
sects; and now, with more or less of purity and unity, we find the 
religion which “‘ had grown up in silence and obscurity, and de- 
rived new vigour from opposition, finally erecting the triumphant ban- 
ner of the cross on the ruins of the Capitol.” Converted, then, into a 
political engine, it was employed to make concessions where con- 
quests were difficult ; and, to win pagans, was compelled by a worldly 
power to enter into an unholy league with paganism. The truth, 
once spiritually delivered to the saints, was recommended to a super- 
stitious generation by the carnal attractions of an idolatrous worship. 
For awhile its imperial defender halted between two opinions, and 
then attempted to reconcile their difference by a forcible coalition. 
In the same year the same man enjoined the solemn observance of 
Sunday, and the regular consultation of the aruspices. This profane 
mixture is even indicated by the name appropriated to the first day of 
the week; for Constantine styled, in his edict, the Lord’s day dies 
solis, that the ears of his pagan subjects might not be offended. 
Already had the sacrament of baptism been degraded to the rank of 
a magical charm, which was supposed to contain a full and absolute 
expiation of sin; and tyrants delayed to the latest hour the reception 
of a rite which offered, as they believed, sure and easy absolution for 
the past, and which, as it could never be repeated, might be thrown 
away if imprudently precipitated—an abuse of a sacred ordinance of 
which it is horrible to think, and subversive of the very religion which 
it was intended to support and adorn. The Church and the world 
became henceforth blended in intimate union, and in the mortal em- 
braces of her insidious foe, the polluted spouse of the Almighty well 
nigh perished, an adulteress, and a witch—‘‘ the Mother of Harlots 
and Abominations of the Earth.” 

The nations drank of ‘‘ the golden cup in her hand, full of abomina- 
tions and filthiness of her fornication.” But meanwhile Wisdom was 
justified of her children. She whose delights were of old with the 
sons of men, was now fain to take refuge in the wilderness. There 
she reared up witnesses to the truth. Thus, in later days, in the 
valleys of the Cottian Alps, she nurtured a race of hardy mountaineers 
upon the strong meat of the Gospel, until the times were ripe for 
change. For ‘the kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened.”” They were “< perilous times,” in which the Church suffered 
in the persons of the Vaudois. But the perils with which these faith- 
ful witnesses were surrounded only personally affected them in life and 
limb, both which they would have willingly sacrificed, so the truth 
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might triumph. Greater danger threatened that portion of the Church 
which, having made an alliance with the world, enjoyed apparent 
felicity. The very life of religion might have been eaten out from its 
heart, though of oak, by the parasite ivy which had clasped it, bole 
and branch; so that while existing in name, and looking green in 
appearance, from the root to the topmost’bough all had been but a 
barren trunk—a sapless stem—a tree ‘‘ withered, without fruit, twice 
dead,” and ere long to be “‘ plucked up.” Nevertheless, herein, also, 
was the wisdom of God, which appointed the Church militant to be 
‘¢a floor whereon wheat and chaff are mingled together.” By this 
means it was that he literally sent into the highways and hedges for 
guests to the festival which he had prepared: for we read that the 
Emperor Constantine promised a white garment and twenty pieces of 
gold to every convert, and that in one year twelve thousand men, in 
consequence, were baptized at Rome. Converts so bought could not 
be good Christians; but it was thus decreed by Providence, that, at 
least they should no longer be pagans. Thus, also, in the deserts of 
Thebais, two Egyptian hermits gave example of an institution which, 
though righteously visited at last for the evil which it engendered, was 

rmitted for wise and good purposes. To monachism we are in- 
debted for the preservation of learning, and for its revival; and when 
the Monks were relapsing into inutility, an order of more apparent 
piety and greater learning, in the persons of the Friars, by their 
renunciation of all worldly views, engaged the affections of the com- 
mon people. Then came the time when, for their degeneracy, they 
were to be superseded. Thus, whatever evil attended any of these 
institutions, or however defective in their conception, each had its 
temporary utility; for as is quaintly observed by Coleridge, ‘‘ in the 
process of evolution, there are in every plant growths of transitory use 
and duration. The integuments of the seed, having fulfilled their 
destined office of protection, burst and decay. After the leaves have 
unfolded, the cotyledons, that had performed their functions, wither 
and drop off.” But, in the season of this dropping and withering, is 
the Church out of danger then? Oh,no! This, also, is a ‘ perilous 
time.” There is danger that in separating the husk from ‘‘ the staff 
of life,” of which it is the genuine growth, we should reject the grain 
also. There is danger, that in fearlessly casting aside all ‘‘ super- 
stitious awe” for ‘‘ the palpable interpolations of vermin’”—in the un- 
shrinking ‘‘ removal of excrescences that contain nothing of nobler 
parentage than maggots of moth or chafer’’"—we should too heedlessly 
winnow away the fruit also which is blended with them. It is a true 
maxim of the Roman Catholic Church, that “ the Church, though 
sometimes profaned by its unworthy members, is always pure and 
spotless, as becomes the chosen spouse of Christ.” Christ, “ the 
Spirit of Truth,” has promised to be with his Church even to the end. 
Christianity was described as a tree, to be raised from a seed by Him 
who brought himself the seed from heaven, and first sowed it. Also 
the tares and the wheat shall grow together until the harvest. The 
season when men undertake to distinguish between them is indeed a 
** perilous time.” 

It was, in fact, in the bosom of those institutions, which were as 
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Versions of the Scriptures. 


the integuments of the seed, that those champions of learning and 
religion were produced, to whom the Church is indebted for whatever 
good has resulted from the Reformation—Wickliffe, Erasmus, and 
Luther. The evils and errors which were therein previously found, 
and the disorders occasioned by them, were but as the growing pains 
of the Church, the growth of which was undoubtedly promoted by the 
counteraction which they excited. They were stages of suffering 
necessary to be borne in its progress towards a more adequate corre- 
spondence with that ideal state of perfection to which the faithful 
continually aspire. Wickliffe owed to the schoolmen the consummate 
mastery (for that age), which he exerted over the knottiest questions 
of theology; but they were rather practical evils which excited his 
indignation. The degenerated Friars were the first objects of his lios- 
tility ; next, the Pope himself was honoured with his opposition. The 
philosophy in which he had been bred, astute as it was, did not enable 
him to rise above the region of private delinquency to a right view of 
those institutions which the sins of individuals had profaned. The old 
wine was bad, and therefore he brake the bottles; or rather the new 
wine in himself burst the vessel in which it was contained, and set at 
naught the system of things, within which his course of action would 
otherwise have been restrained. The more faithful spirit with which 
he was animated was impatient of old forms, and rebelled against the 
ancient limits. In the extremity of his zeal, he denied all authority 
to the Church, and made his appeal alone to the Scriptures. But this 
extremity of zeal was needful,—one more moderate would not have 
borne him through the great labour of his translation. For his version 
of the Bible, shall the name of Wickliffe be held in everlasting remem- 
brance. But the greatness of the work can only be appreciated by 
considering the circumstances under which it was undertaken. No 
complete version of the Old and New Testament had preceded his. 
Different portions of both had, between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries, indeed, been rendered into Saxon; such as Cedmon’s 
Paraphrase, King Alfred’s Translations, and the few manuscripts of 
the Psalter, part of which is in Latin. Besides these obsolete at- 
tempts, the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles were paraphrased into 
rude and rhymeless verse by one Orme; and there exist a metri- 
cal paraphrase of the Old and New Testament, entitled Sowle-hele ; 
and another, but similar, version of Genesis and Exodus, com- 
posed in the Northern dialect, in which also is a rhymed version 
of the Psalms. None of these versions are literal. Some specimens 
of literal translations of a later date are extant, but they are of scat- 
tered portions of the Scripture only. Wickliffe projected and accom- 
plished a version of the whole. His translation was made from the 
Latin text. Doubtless he was assisted in the work ; and probably, as 
to some parts, only superintended and revised the labour of others. 
But on this account he deserves no less commendation. To the 
Scriptures, on which he had thus expended skill and industry of no 
common significance, he made his appeal on all occasions of con- 
troversy. By him the right of private interpretation was announced, 
and that of the Church discredited. In the latter particular, he cer- 
tainly went too far. Some authority must be allowed to the Church, 
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though it claimed, undoubtedly, more than it could establish by proof. 
Authority and evidence are the twin supporters of the Church, and 
should never be separated ; and in those points of doctrine and disci- 
pline for which no scriptural evidence can be given, and which are yet 
reasonable, the authority of the Church must be admitted. But the 
corruption of the Church had impaired the authority of the Church ; 
and this fact is sufficient to excuse Wickliffe of whatever excesses he 
may be charged with. 

Luther, also, was a spirit of the daring kind, whose character is well 
contrasted with that of Erasmus. Never was the difference between 
the speculative and practical reformer so well illustrated as in these 
two great men. One undertook to stir up men’s minds in the cause 
of learning, the other of religion. To promote the interests of the 
former, it was not necessary to hurl kings from their thrones, or to 
eject priests from their altars. But the work was intended only for the 
learned and their pupils—it was not for the great body of the people. 
The learned would have had knowledge of the truth, and gloated, like 
misers, over the secret possession in the seclusion of their closets. It 
would, however, have been concealed from mankind in general. It 
cannot be denied that the invention of printing, nevertheless, would 
soon have communicated all that was known to the public mind ; but 
without the revolution in the Church effected by Luther, the labourers 
in the vineyard would not have been so abundant, nor their labour so 
prevalent. The learned languages, also, probably would have been 
preferred to the vernacular dialects; and the varieties of human speech, 
now so beautiful in their state of comparative excellence to contem- 
i. might have remained uncultivated. Luther’s translation of the 

ible formed a standard of national language; and to the contro- 
versial writings composed in the vulgar tongues of other countries, is 
to be ascribed the first existence of such, as refined vehicles of thoughts 
and feelings, profound and subtle, lovely and sublime. 

Thus the original impulse was given to that tide of inquiry which 
has since flowed on with accumulated force, even to this our day, 
The agitation of the waters, however, has not yet ceased; and though 
three centuries have passed since it first commenced, we still find that 
something remains to be done; that more was disturbed than could 
afterwards be re-settled. 

The incompleteness of the Reformation is considered under very diffe- 
rent aspects by different opinionists. By some literary men it is thought 
to have retarded by its convulsion the cause of learning. We are 
told that the literary taste of the Medici, or the hostility of the Vene- 
tian to the Roman see, or the commercial liberality of the Genevese, or 
the philosophic courage of the professors of Padua, would have es- 
tablished in Italy a free press, but for the Reformation—nay, that a 
purer reformation in the bosom of Italy itself was probably intercepted 
by the premature violence of Luther and his followers. It is com- 
plained that the printers, to whom it was left to disseminate all extant 
knowledge, not having wheat, sowed tares. Society was, from the 
want ofa vernacular literature, unprovided with elementary books ; and 
the instruction imparted was in quality not only behind the acquire- 
ment of the age, but behind the era of the revival of letters. ‘* The 
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new public of readers,” says a determined literary opponent of the 
Reformation, ‘‘ had to feed on the husks of a dull and mistaught 
generation. A style of superstition, which Rome had encouraged two 
centuries before, and had deposited in the monastic libraries of Europe, 
was now generalized among the laity of the North by the efficacious 
industry of the press. Declamations of mystical piety, and arguments 
of scholastic theologians, which the Italian clergy had nan thrown 
by, were again handed about by the German people as oracles of re- 
ligion. Errors and prejudices, not easily untaught, were thus scat- 
tered far more widely than if literature had remained confined to the 
possession of manuscripts.” 

This class of objectors, however, may be readily set down by the or- 
thodox : for what would be the consequences contemplated by them 
from the Reformation which they prefer? It would have changed the 
whole character of the Revolution. The Socini and their fellow- 
thinkers would, forsooth, have set forth a narrower creed—a version 
of the Holy Scriptures, ‘‘ more carefully picked over than by the 
Council of Trent.”” Formed in the bosom of Italian taste,—stationed 
on a Classic soil,—surrounded by a refined people,—whose poetry, an 
Ariosto and a Tasso—whose art, a Michael Angelo and a Raphael 
were illustrating ;—they, we are told, ‘‘ would not have enlisted, like 
the Protestant barbarians, among the destroyers of the beautiful, but 
would have preserved, in all its majesty, the antique ritual of Rome ; 
they would have associated intellect with our noblest pleasures. Re- 
ducing the established hagiolatry to that posthumous veneration for 
the benefactors of mankind, which is the natural religion of every 
grateful heart, and the strongest incentive to future excellence, they 
would have encouraged the people to superadd new altars to those, 
which were before visited in pilgrimage on the birth-day of the 
favourite saints, and to include the hero, the patriot, and the sage, 
among the worthies whose memory was consecrated by public piety.” 

Rather than to lament, we have, we think, reason to be grateful to 
Providence for having been preserved from a reformation which would 
have combined the idolatrous system of the Church of Rome with the 
cold and heartless creed of the Socinian, whose boast it is that he 
recognizes not ‘‘ the divinity which stirs within us,” and has no per- 
ception of the godlike in the character of the Saviour of the World. 
Still less would such a reformation come recommended by another 
consideration which has much weight with its advocates—that it would 
have proceeded in harmony with the sceptical philosophy, of which 
toleration is described to have been the appropriate fruit. Of this, 
it is said, the great diffuser was Bayle, whose opinions are but in a 
small degree the result of the Reformation, being derived, for the most 
part, either from the ancient classics which he studied, or from the 
Latin writers of modern Italy, Pomponatius, and others. It may 
therefore readily be admitted without injury, in the orthodox mind, to 
the cause of the Reformation, that ‘‘ the sceptical philosophy, with 
all its effects, would, in the person of some Frenchman or Italian, 
have blossomed and scattered its seeds among the ruling classes of 
society, whether the Protestant Reformation had or had not taken 
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place; since the predisposing causes, which were to provide it with 
apostles, lay in a literature independent of the Reformation.” * 

Leaving this merely literary objection, we must now proceed to 
matter of sterner moment. We pass on to the professors of opinion in 
the opposite extreme. The Puritans stand in direct contrast with the 
followers of the Socini. They lament that the full Reformation, de- 
signed by Wickliffe, had not proceeded to complete accomplishment. 
They desire that tithes should be considered as alms ; that parishioners 
should be declared to have a right to withhold them where they judge 
it expedient to do so; and that pontifical and clerical habits should be 
abolished, with, perhaps, the orders distinguished by them. Some 
would also expect that the minister, like St. Paul, should labour with 
his own hands for his maintenance ; and, ia fact, that there should be 
no such thing as aChurch Establishment. In the opinion of this sect, 
such prelates as Cranmer and Ridley were only “ halting and time- 
serving ;” and, indeed, the ‘* unwieldy times” and reign of Edward 
the Sixth were no fit season ‘‘ from whence to pattern out the consti- 
tution of a Church discipline.” As little are they satisfied with the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, whose “ private counsellors, whoever they 
were, persuaded her (as Camden writes) that the altering of eccle- 
siastical policy would move sedition.”’ It is also a grave offence that 
the Liturgy was ‘‘ given to a number of moderate divines and Sir 
Thomas Smith, a statesman, to be purged and physicked ;” and that 
‘¢ those constitutions of Edward the Sixth, which in no way satisfied 
the men that made them, are now established for best, and not to be 
mended. From that time followed nothing but imprisonments, troubles, 
disgraces on all those that found fault with the decrees of the convoca- 
tion, and straight were they branded with the name of Puritans.” 
Such was the reading which Milton (no mean authority for the party 
he espoused) gave of the history of the times of Edward the Sixth and 
Elizabeth. Thus far it may be conceded to the statement of the Puri- 
tans, that Elizabeth went about the work of the Reformation too much 
in the spirit of a politician, and not with that purer and more pious 
feeling which directed the conduct of Edward. She had also an igno- 
rant clergy to deal with—an evil growing out of the spoliation of the 
Church— 


‘** Such poor, mute tongue-tied readers as scarce know, 
Whether that God made Adam first or no.’’+ 


But, from the first breaking out of the Reformation, there was always 
a party, who, though they had a keen perception of the abuses in the 
Church, and some of them, like Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, had 
even written against and exposed them to literary ridicule, yet were 
desirous of arresting the tide of revolution. Such men could not look 
on with complacency to the subversion of existing institutions—their 
object was not to erect a rival Church, but to purify that in which 
they were born. It was also the desire of Elizabeth and her counsel- 





* The opinions which are thus animadverted upon, not too severely, are to be 
found in the late Mr. Taylor’s Historic Survey of German Poetry, vol. i. § 12. 
+ George Wither. 
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Want of Church Discipline. 15 


lor to preserve the chain of episcopacy unbroken, and to continue the 
connexion between the old and the Reformed Church. They wished 
not to deprive the Church of England of the authority of antiquity— 
but desired to preserve its Catholicity, and, above all things, to prevent 
it from being degraded to a mere sect. In this they were right. But 
there were dissentients from this mode of proceeding, even in the 
Church itself. If there were, on the one hand, the Jewels and the 
Hookers—on the other, there were the Cartwrights and the Sampsons. 
In like manner, in a subsequent generation, if there were a Laud, there 
wasan Abbot. Between the two parties the Church, like a pendulum, 
vacillated first to this side and then to that ; and though we may rejoice 
that by this means the clock was kept going, we have also reason to re- 
gret that leisure was not allowed for itsproper regulation. A strong anti- 
dote was required to purge out the poison of Popery, and a stronger 
on account of the recent institution of the order of the Jesuits, and 
which, mighty as it was, has scarcely been specific enough, even to 
this time, to eradicate the venom. This necessity justifies the course 
in which the times ran, since none other was perhaps possible; but 
pity it was that the puritan principle should have prevented the esta- 
blishment of institutions, equally justifiable by reason and authority, 
but which, mainly because they were so justifiable, were rejected 
and forbidden. 

The Church of England, therefore, has to complain that this period 
of its transition partook rather of the character of revolution than 
reformation. All that she could do was to arrest some of its effects— 
in this it prevented much evil, but it was obliged also to permit much. 
The Roman Catholic Church had been defective in discipline, to which 
the rivalry between the secular and regular clergy, and between the 
several orders of the latter, was fatal. In these respects, with all its 
apparent uniformity, it was a house divided against itself, and therefore 
it stood not.» The communion service of the Church of England con- 
fesses and laments the want of discipline, also, in the Reformed Church. 
Our Reformers endeavoured to remedy it, but in vain. The want of 
provision for the clergy, moreover, is a serious defect. Cranmer 
sought, with his characteristic sincerity, to better the condition of the 
inferior clergy, and was followed in the attempt by Jewel and Laud. 
Much of this might be remedied, if, of the tithes so shamefully ab- 
stracted from the Church, some portion were, from time to time, by 
their present proprietors, annexed to their own livings. It would be 
but (as is rightly observed by the Rev. J. J. Blunt, in his excellent 
Sketch of the Reformation) ‘‘ a reduction, perhaps, of fifty or a hun- 
dred pounds per year from an elder brother’s rent-roll, to the augmen- 
tation, to the like amount, of a younger brother’s benefice.” Unless 
the provision for the clergy be enlarged, if pluralities and non-resi- 
dence be to be disallowed, better, far better, would it be to adopt the 
recommendation of Milton, and entrust ‘‘ the piety and conscience 
of Englishmen, as members of the Church, in the election of pastors 
to functions that nothing concern a monarch, as well as their worldly 
wisdoms are privileged, as members of the State, in suffraging their 
knights and burgesses to matters that concern him nearly.” Satisfied 
as we are of the incompetency of popular opinion to decide in the 
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higher concernments, whether of Church or State, there can be no 
doubt, (as it is, indeed, proved in the ranks of dissent,) that whom the 
people chose they would provide for, however inadequately, after a 
better fashion than that now current as the consequence of “‘ imperious 
and stately election in the Church.” They would feel that ‘ the 
minister, whose calling and end is spiritual, ought to be honoured as 
a father and physician to the soul, (if he be found to be so,) with a 
soul-like and disciple-like reverence, which is, indeed, the dearest and 
most affectionate honour, most to be desired by a wise man, and such 
as will easily command a free and plentiful provision of outward neces- 
saries, without his further care of this world.” 

Milton, whose language we have just quoted for the sake of the 
authority, saw in this mode of election a conformity of the Church 
government to the civil. This is the magnificent way in which he 
has chosen to express his opinion—‘“‘ There is no civil government 
that hath been known, no, not the Spartan, nor the Roman, though 
both for this respect so much praised by the divine Polybius, more 
divinely and harmoniously tuned, more equally balanced as it were by 
the hand and scale of justice, than is the commonwealth of England ; 
where, under a free and untutored monarch, the noblest, worthiest, 
and most prudent men, with full approbation and suffrage of the 
people, have in their power the supreme and final determination of 
highest affairs. Now, if conformity of Church discipline to the civil 
be so desired, there can be nothing more parallel, more uniform, than 
when under the sovereign prince, Christ’s vicegerent, using the sceptre 
of David, according to God’s law, the godliest, the wisest, the 
learnedest ministers in their several charges have the instructing and 
disciplining of God’s people, by whose full and free election they are 
consecrated to that holy and equal aristocracy.” Now, although we 
are far, very far, from being advocates for the system of popular election 
to Churches, we feel little difficulty in asserting that, in proportion 
as the State becomes more democratical, so will the Church—for the 
State was far less so than Milton imagined in the time of which he has 
above written. And although such democratic principle is incapable 
of producing all the good effects, and the high rate of fitness for the 
cure of souls, which the more exclusive mode, if proceeded in in the 
right spirit, might originate and accomplish ; yet, as things are, it is 
not difficult to believe that, in certain cases, ‘‘ if, in weighing these 
several offices, their difference in time and quality be cast in, they will 
not turn the beam of equal judgement the moiety of a scruple.”” More- 
over, it is one of the chief evils of the Reformation, that it insufficiently 
provided for the religious discipline of the people, and failed to esta- 
blish itself in the hearts of the lower classes. ‘‘ The attachment of the 
peasantry,” says Mr. Southey, ‘‘ to their roods and puppetries was 
broken, but no wiser attachment was substituted for it. The Roman- 
ists impressed their imaginations—the Reformed Clergy failed to im- 
press their understandings. They plucked up the tares, but they 
were not equally diligent in sowing the good seed. In Catholic coun- 
tries, the people are passionately attached to the faith of their fathers ; 
while the higher classes, if they have any degree of knowledge, are 
either unbelievers, or at least indifferents. In England there is a great 
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spirit of religion in the higher ranks ; but the body of the people care 
little for the National Church, and are easily won from it. This dif- 
ference between the two Churches is striking, and as strikingly exem- 
plifies the superior policy of the one, as it does the truth of the other.” 

This is the most important aspect under which the subject can be 
considered. The present is no time to doubt whether Cranmer’s wish 
for the conversion of the cathedrals into theological colleges—a mea- 
sure which, in one point, would have completed the Reformation— 
would have weakened that alliance between Church and State, which 
is supposed to be preserved by the secular intercourse of the clergy, 
and the connexions of private friendship, and private tuition, which 
are formed in our schools and universities—or whether the provision 
which our cathedrals (on their present footing) offer to the younger 
sons of powerful families, (as the monasteries once did,) pledges not 
those families more deeply to the maintenance of the Establishment. 
The pillars of the Church are not the rich, but the poor—for to the 
poor was the Gospel preached. It is to the neglect by the Church of 
the inferior orders of society—an unavoidable neglect, and not charge- 
able on individuals, many of whom have manfully, if unavailingly, 
struggled against it—that the chief evil, accidentally resulting from 
the Reformation, is attributable. Suffice it to say, that Cranmer’s 
theological colleges,—with the attachment thereto of readers of divi- 
nity, of Hebrew, and of Greek,—would probably have opposed to the 
puritan heresy, the effectual opposition of a learned clergy. The 
sects have taken advantage of the undefended positions of the Church, 
and have there established their strongholds. An armed body of 
orthodox divines, in the several districts of the nation, would have 
created and given confidence to public opinion, in favour of the Estab- 
lishment. A regular theological education also, including Hebrew, 
and the Fathers, would have increased the labourers in the vineyard ; 
and, if falling systematically to the lot of all intended for the ministry, 
cheap as it might have been made, would have raised from among the 
inferior classes, those youths of genius of whom nature is sometimes 
fertile. It was by ‘* yeomen’s sons,” says Latimer, ‘‘ that the faith in 
Christ had been hitherto maintained chiefly.” The attachment of the 
common people to the friars, proceeded from the feeling that they had 
a personal interest and relationship in their ministry. A well regulated 
class of preachers of this kind, ‘‘ for the stray sheep of the house of 
Israel,” is much to be desiderated; a class of orthodox preachers, 
connected with the National Establishment, who, in the conversion of 
the profane vulgar, should draw them into no sectarian fold, but into 
the fatom of the Catholic Church. This is the one thing needful—it 
was needful in times past—it is needful now! And in consequence of 
this need, the Reformation, excellent as it was in other respects, is 
rightly chargeable with the important sin of having, till within the 
last sixty years, effected no change in the character of the lower 
orders. eir religious feelings had been rather deteriorated than 
improved, in their having been weaned, rather than won, from popery. 
It has been well said, that the breasts at which they had sucked in 
superstition had been withdrawn; but no provision had been made, 
as in Scotland, for rearing them upon more salubrious food. Lament- 
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able it is to reflect, and it ought to operate as a warning how we 
engage in revolutions under the name of Reform,—that for the first 
one hundred and fifty years after the Reformation, much of the evil 
prevalent in society, whether politically or religiously considered, in- 
hered in the very nature and essence of the change effected by it; and 
that of the good, which for the latter century and a half, has been 
enjoyed where it has obtained, much might equally have been ex- 
pected without any alteration at all. These things are undeniable ; 
and the only set off which we have to balance against them, is, the 
utility of controversy, as awakening the intellect, and dispensing in- 
struction, But beyond the instruction so diffused, none appears by 
any other means to have been distributed. No provision was made 
for the sufficient education of the people. Reading and writing were 
as scarce among them as they had been two centuries before; and 
their habitations, their dress, their hours, their habits of life remained 
unaltered, the cultivation of the potato, and the use of tea, excepted. 

The convents had been aforetime the general academies, and the 
speaker of the Lower House, in the fourth year of Elizabeth, lamented 
the loss of such a number of places of education. The establishment 
6f schools, nevertheless, was regarded with jealousy. There were pro- 
bably not more than three in all London, and yet Dean Colet found 
difficulty in founding that of St. Paul’s. This, however, was on the 
eve of the Reformation. Add to this, the condition of the students at 
the Universities was most miserable; Edward would have founded 
many grammar schools as seminaries of sound learning and of religious 
education—a few he succeeded in establishing. They were, however, 
not sufficient to preserve the popular masses from theological empiri- 
cism—an evil which would have been more extensive than even now 
it is, but for the private foundations, that are to be preferred in almost 
all respects to our commercial schools. 

What a glorious task it would have been for our modern Reformers, 
if, in their plans of amendment, and for the promotion of the intel- 
lectual march, they had reared up the improved superstructure of the 
State on the firmer and repaired basis of the Church Establishment ! 
Only pious men will make good subjects. How wise would it have been 
in them to rectify first the defects of the Reformation ; and instead of a 
money qualification for voters, whose tenure, as attached to a borough 
corporation, is founded not on the possession, but the honest pursuit 
of wealth, to connect the privilege with institutions completitory of the 
designs of our Ecclesiastical Reformers, and thus united political 

owers with the interests of the Church Establishment. But the 
iterests of the Church were not in the hearts of the pseudo-reformers 
of these degenerate days. 

Turn we from them, and make our appeal to the Church herself ; 
and to her we say, and say again :—Preach the Gospel to the Poor ! 
The Church of England, if she be to live, must cease to be a landlord’s 
Church only; it must be also, under proper regulation, the Church of 
the People. The clergy must not chiefly desiderate a well-dressed 
congregation, but should labour to fill their churches with the 
labouring classes—nay, to the outcasts of society they should go 
forth, We repeat that they must not look on their calling as a gen- 
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teel profession only, but one of hard and disagreeable duty, which 
must be borne willingly for the sake of Him who willingly bore the 
cross for us. Four sorts of services, says an old preacher, must be 
done by them who would go to heaven—hard service, costly service, 
derided service, and forlorn service. The whole of these services the 
clergy must bind upon their shoulders, and must, moreover, go out 
into the highways and the desolate places of society, or, if they do not, 
God will give the reward with the labour to other hands. This is 
avouched by the institutions of Methodism in this country—and 
warning should be taken by the example. 

May not, too, advantage be taken of the work thus done by the divine 
permission, though by other hands, and of the workers too? This is 
a point of view frequently brought under notice, and advocated by 
more than one prelate of the Church of England. ‘‘ Concerning the 
general and remoter consequences of Methodism,” says Mr. Southey, 
** opinions will differ. They who consider the wide-spreading schism 
to which it has led, and who know that the welfare of the country is 
vitally connected with its Church Establishment, may think that the 
evil overbalances the good. But the good may endure, and the evil 
be only for a time. In every other sect there is an inherent spirit of 
hostility to the Church of England, too often and too naturally con- 
nected with diseased political opinions. So it was in the beginning, 
and so it will continue to be, as long as those sects endure. But 
Methodism is free from this. The extravagances which accompanied 
its growth are no longer encouraged, and will altogether be dis- 
countenanced, as their real nature is understood. This cannot be 
doubted. It is in the natural course of things that it should purify 
itself gradually from whatever is objectionable in its institutions. Nor 
is it beyond the bounds of reasonable hope, that, conforming itself to 
the original intention of its founders, it may again draw towards the 
Establishment from which it has seceded, and deserve to be recognized 


as an auxiliary institution; its ministers being analogous to the: 


regulars, and its members to the tertiaries and various confraternities 
of the Romish Church. The obstacles to this are surely not insuper- 
able, perhaps not so difficult as they may appear. And were this 
effected, John Wesley would then be ranked, not only among the 
most remarkable and influential men of his age, but among the 
greatest benefactors of his country and his kind.” 

But nowhere had the Church to contend against lack of zeal, or 
positive outrage among her own children. A sceptical disposition is 
the natural consequence of those systems which call upon every man 
to form his own judgement upon points of faith, without respect to the 
authority of other ages, or of wiser minds, without reference to his 
own ignorance or his own incapacity; which leave humility out of 
the essentials of the Christian character, and, when they pretend to 
erect their superstructure of rational belief, build upon the shifting 
sands of vanity and self-conceit. And the great body of the popu- 
lace? They knew nothing more of religion than its forms. ‘‘ There 
was the Bible, indeed, but, to the great body of the labouring people, 
the Bible was, even in the letter, a sealed book. For that system of 
general education which the fathers of the English Church desired, 
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and which saintly King Edward designed, had never been provided.” 
In return for all these wrongs, the Reformation had effected one great 
advantage—it had set the intellect of the nation free, and, from spiritual 
bondage and idolatry and superstition, had emancipated the soul. 
But too little care had been taken to embue the better classes early 
with this better faith, and the population were in a state of heathen, 
or worse than heathen, ignorance. 

Three measures, then, says the biographer of Wesley, on this sub- 
ject,—*‘ three measures, then, were required for comp!cting the 
Reformation in England: that the condition of the inferior clergy 
should be improved ; that the number of religious institutions should 
be greatly increased ; and that a system of parochial education should 
be established and vigilantly upheld. These measures could only be 
effected by the legislature. A fourth thing was needful,—that the 
clergy should be awakened to an active discharge of their duty; and 
this was not within the power of legislation. The former objects never 
for a moment occupied Wesley’s consideration. He began life with 
ascetic habits and opinions; with a restless spirit and a fiery heart. 
Ease and comfort were neither congenial to his disposition nor his 
principles: wealth was not necessary for his calling, and it was 
beneath his thoughts: he could command not merely respectability 
without it, but importance. Nor was he long before he discovered 
what Sir Francis and his followers and imitators had demonstrated 
long before,—that they who profess poverty for conscience sake, and 
trust for daily bread to the religious sympathy which they excite, will 
find it as surely as Elijah in the wilderness, and without a miracle. 
As little did the subject of national education engage his mind; his 
aim was direct, immediate, palpable utility. Nor could he have 
effected anything upon either of these great legislative points. The 
most urgent representations, the most convincing arguments, would 
have been disregarded in that age, for the time was not come. The 
great struggle between the destructive and conservative principles 
—between good and evil—had not yet commenced; and it was not 
then foreseen that the very foundations of civil society would be shaken, 
because governments had neglected their most awful and most impor- 
tant duty. But the present consequences of this neglect were obvious 
and glaring; the rudeness of the peasantry, the brutality of the town 
populace, the prevalence of drunkenness, the growth of impiety, the 
general deadness to religion. These might be combated by individual 
exertions; and Wesley felt in himself the power and the will both in 
such plenitude, that they appeared to him a manifestation, not to be 
doubted, of the will of heaven: every trial tended to confirm him in 
this persuasion; and the effects which he produced, both upon body 
and mind, appeared equally to himself and to his followers miraculous, 
diseases were arrested or subdued by the faith which he inspired; mad- 
ness was appeased, and, in the sound and sane, paroxysms were excited, 
which were new to pathology, and which he believed to be supernatural 
interpositions, vouchsafed in furtherance of his efforts by the Spirit of 
God, or worked in opposition to them by the exasperated Principle of 
Evil. Drunkards were reclaimed; sinners were converted ; the penitent 
who came in despair, was sent away with the full assurance of joy; the 
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dead sleep of indifference was broken; and oftentimes his eloquence 
reached the hard brute heart, and opening it, like the rock of Horeb, 
made way for the living spring of piety which had been pent within. 
These effects he saw ; they were public and undeniable; and looking 
forward in exulting faith, he hoped that the leaven would not cease 
to work till it had leavened the whole mass,—that the impulse which 
he had given would surely, though slowly, operate a national reforma- 
tion, and bring about, in fulness of time, the fulfilment of those pro- 
phecies which promise us that the kingdom of our Father shall come, 
and his will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 

With all this there was intermingled a large portion of enthusiasm, 
and no small one of superstition ; much that was erroneous, much that 
was mischievous, much that was dangerous. But had he been less 
enthusiastic, of a humbler spirit, or a quieter heart, or a maturer judge- 
ment, he would never have commenced his undertaking. Sensible 
only of the good which he was producing, and which he saw produced, 
he went on courageously and indefatigably in his career. Whither it 
was to lead he knew not, nor what form and consistence the societies 
which he was collecting would assume, nor where he was to find 
labourers as he enlarged the field of his operations, nor how the 
scheme was to derive its temporal support. But these considerations 
neither troubled him, nor made him for a moment forslack his course. 
God, he believed, had appointed it—and God would always provide 
means for accomplishing his own ends. In all this belief he was right; 
for those ends were accomplished, and their accomplishment proved 
the matter to be of God. 

The great objection to the union proposed, is, we apprehend, the 
recognition by the Church of lay-preachers, or, at best, of those whose 
ordination is equivocal, though of apostolical descent; Wesley, like 
Luther, having proceeded from the Established Church. But the 
historical line is not of such importance as to justify a Church histo- 
rian, with a leaning to sectarianism, in his anxiety to find proof of a 
presbyterial Church at all hazards, nor to vindicate an episcopal 
Church in the non-adoption and neglect of whatever is expedient for 
the safety of souls and her own temporal interests. 

By the same rescript which requires that every man shall have a 
reason to give for the faith that is in him, even were the orders and 
offices in the Church as clearly defined in the written word, as they 
are clearly otherwise, still the Church would not be bound in a slavish 
bondage to refrain from doing things not commanded. ‘ Let them 
cast back their eyes unto former generations of men,” says Hooker, 
“and mark what was done in the prime of the world. Seth, Enoch, 
Noah, Shem, Abraham, Job, and the rest that lived before any 
syllable of the Law of God was written—did they not sin as much as we 
do in every action not commanded? That which God is unto us by 
his sacred Word, the same he was unto them by such like means, as 
Eliphaz, in Job, describeth. If, therefore, we sin in every action 
which the Scripture commandeth us not, it followeth that they did the 
like in all such actions as were not by revelation from Heaven exacted 
at their hands. Unless God from heaven did by vision show them 
what to do, they might do nothing—not eat, not drink, not sleep, not 
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move. Yea, but even as in darkness, candle-light may serve to guide 
men’s steps, which to use in the day were madness; so when God had 
once delivered his law in writing, it may be, they are of opinion, that 
then it must needs be sin for men to do anything which was not there 
commanded them to do, whatsoever they might do before. Let this 
be granted, and it shall hereupon plainly ensue, either that the light 
of Scripture once shining in the world, all other light of nature is 
therewith in such sort drained, that now we need it not, neither may 
we longer use it; or if it stand us in any stead, yet as Aristotle speak- 
eth of men whom Nature hath framed for the state of servitude, 
saying, ‘ They have reason so far forth to conceive when others direct 
them,’ but little or none in directing themselves; so likewise our 
natural capacity and judgement must serve us only for the right under- 
standing of that which the Sacred Scripture teacheth. Had the Pro- 
phets who succeeded Moses, or the blessed Apostles which followed 
them, been settled in this persuasion, never would they have taken so 
great pains in gathering together natural arguments, thereby to teach 
the faithful their duties. To use unto them any other motive than 
Scriptum est,—‘‘ Thus it is written,’—had been to teach them other 
grounds of their actions than Scripture; which, I grant, they allege 
commonly, but not wholly. Only Scripture they should have alleged, 
had they been thus persuaded, that so far forth we do sin as we do 
anything otherwise directed than by Scripture. St. Augustine was 
resolute, in points of Christianity, to credit none, how godly and learned 
soever he were, unless he confirmed his sentence by the Scriptures, 
‘ or by some reason not contrary to them.’ Let them, therefore, with 
St. Augustine, reject and condemn that which is not grounded either 
on the Scripture, or on some reason not contrary to Scripture, and 
we are ready to give them our hands in token of friendly consent with 


them.” The fact is, that wherever there is Man, there is a Word of 


God embodied ; and wherever there is sucli Word embodied, there is a 
temple of the Spirit of God. The garden of Eden, while yet Adam 
was its only tenant, was a Church—and the written Word is but a re- 
cord of the acts of such Church, whether existing in a single indi- 
vidual, as of Adam or Christ, or in a body, as of the sons of Adam 
and the disciples of the Saviour—a record not to supersede all or any 
such acts in future, but to constitute a book of precedents for reference 
and example. 





NOTES ON SWEDEN. 


TxovuGn the larger portion of the royal cast-off garments of a cast-off 


dynasty, which are daily exhibited to the public gaze in certain apart- 
ments of the Palace at Stockholm, might certainly prove much more in- 
teresting in respect of fashion to a dealer in antiques, or a manufacturer 
of masquerade dresses, than to the general visiter, yet do many of them 
possess an interest both tragical and historical. The collection com- 
mences in point of date with some habiliments once worn by Gustavus 
Ericson Vasa; and after exhibiting innumerable dresses which have 
during succeeding ages adorned every one of his successors, terminates 
with some belonging to their present Majesties. Among the most 
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historically interesting of the collection is, perhaps, the cloth which 
was employed to stop the death-wound of the great Gustavus Adol- 
phus at the battle of Lutzen in 1632. Of Charles XII. there are 
likewise here many relics and mementos, commencing with his cradle 
and rocking-stool, and terminating with the hat through which he 
received his mortal wound at Frederickshall in 1718. Of intermediate 
dates to these, may likewise be seen the disguise dress in which he 
escaped from prison in Turkey, as well as his usual huge form of 
pantaloons, exhibiting as many, and as capacious pockets as an ordinary 
billiard table. Perhaps still more interesting, as being a part of his 
military system, are to be considered some specimens of those surtouts 
of tanned elk-skin, nearly half an inch thick, which were worn in 
winter by his body-guard. As a tragical termination to this gallery of 
garments, I shall conclude with the blood-stained dress which Gus- 
tavus III. wore when shot by Ankerstrom, the assassin, at a mas- 
querade in Stockholm, in the year 1792. 

Though several of these relics are by no means pleasant to behold, 
it is yet probable that their very disagreeableness tends to impress the 
mind more indelibly with the tragical events they bear witness to, than 
the purer pages of history could do. . 

In an adjoining apartment of the palace, many pearl-covered saddle 
cloths, jewelled cups, and richly adorned sword scabbards were 
shown to us; but these do not differ from such similar objects as are 
everywhere met with, 

As a practical proof of the hospitality and kindly disposition of the 
Swedish people, it is proper to mention, that two days since we were 
waited on by a young Swedish officer, who had been our fellow 
passenger from Gottenburg, and invited to spend a day at the country 
house of one of his near relatives. Being entirely ignorant of both the 
Swedish and German languages, and possessing only a very limited 
supply of French, I deemed it prudent to decline encountering the 
colloquial difficulties that must have awaited me at such a party; but 
my companion, being more happily situated in respect to these acquire- 
ments, availed himself of the invitation. The party proved to be a 
magnificent reunion of about fifty persons, met together to celebrate 
the anniversary of the marriage of one lady, and the return of another 
from a distant part of the kingdom to her home. The giver of the feast 
was, it appears, one of the principal merchants of Stockholm; and as 
the heads of that body are, in Sweden, considered at least equal to the 
nobles of the country in regard to wealth, intelligence, and refinement, 
the occasion was a peculiarly favourable one for seeing to advantage the 
manners of the country. The two hours which immediately preceded 
dinner were passed by the guests in wandering through the romantic 
neighbourhood, as well as the pretty grounds which surrounded the 
mansion itself, and at two o’clock they sat down to a splendid and 
varied repast. After both wine and punch had been for some time 
pretty freely indulged in, singing, dancing, and general merriment filled 
up the remainder of the evening; and my friend states, that many of 
the gentlemen embraced him on parting with an enthusiasm he could 
readily have excused, declaring at the same time with warmth their 
attachment to England and its people. 
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Such instances of hospitalities bestowed on persons without intro- 
ductions, have, however, become, even in this remote quarter, less 
frequent than they used to be, and must soon, no doubt, entirely cease, 
as the steam-vessels daily arrive at Stockholm with increasing numbers 
of travellers. The still lingering practice of such hospitalities towards 
strangers, may, however be considered as sufficient evidence of the 
kind and unsuspecting disposition of the people. 

Having in five days pretty nearly exhausted the sights of Stockholm, 
we resolved on making an excursion to Upsala in order to fill up the 
interval of time previous to the sailing of the steam-vessel for Abo, 
and had certainly no reason to regret having so employed ourselves. 
The weather happened to be lovely, and the scenery contained all the 
peculiar beauties usually met with in this country, viz. a fine inland 
sea, lined on all sides by pine forests, with birch and roan trees skirting 
the water’s edge, and lending a lighter green, and more grateful 
foliage to the scene. 

Sigtuna, one of the faded towns which we passed on our right, is 
replete with historical and antiquarian interest, as being the oldest city 
of Sweden, and having, it is believed, been founded by the immortal 
Odin, on his arrival in this country from the confines of Asia, about a 
hundred years before the Christian era. The history of this God of 
the dark ages, his descendant and fellow god Thor, or the other deified 
members of his family, should not yet have entirely ceased to interest 
the world.—Odin, being a great and successful warrior himself, appears 
to have taught his followers that all merit was comprised in valour, 
which necessarily led to a glorious immortality and never-ending feast 
in the walls of Valhallah. 

The worship of Odin seems to have endured for about seven or 
eight hundred years in Sweden; after which Christianity happily 
became introduced, and the cruel unnatural religion of war yielded to 
the divine mission of peace. The name of Odin is in German written 
Woden, and from this the name of one of our days of the week 
(Wednesday) is said to be derived; while the name of Thor has in 
like manner been given to Thursday; and that of Freyer, another of 
the Scandinavian gods, to Friday. 

The oldest pagan legends of Scandinavia allege that Odin (himself 
a deity) created the human race, male and female, out of an ash and 
an elm tree—besides which, he is reputed to have fixed the stars, 
arranged the succession of day and night, and the seasons, as well as 
many other little matters of the same sort. Odin brought with him, 
probably from the East, some knowledge of the Mosaic history of the 
Creation ; and this, in the progress of time, his ignorant worshippers 
began to attribute to their favorite leader. 

Before reaching Upsala, we passed a more extensive district of culti- 
vated and pasture land than any other which we had yet met with in 
Sweden ; and the immediate neighbourhood of the city is so destitute 
of forest, as to present little of the Swedish character of scenery. 
Upsala contains the principal University of-the kingdom, and many 
antiquities, some of which have been removed to it from the more 
ancient Upsala of the neighbourhood. The most distinguished of 
these are the mutilated, yet striking, remains of a colossal statue of 
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the great Thor. The cathedral in which this statue is placed, is in- 
ternally handsome, and contains likewise the tomb of Gustavus Eric- 
son, the founder of the Vasa dynasty, whose memory is still the most 
popular of all the Swedish monarchs. The tomb is ornamented by a 
recumbent figure of the royal tenant, which is placed between similar 
mementos of his two beautiful queens. The chapel of the cathedral 
which contains this tomb is now undergoing the process of being orna- 
mented, and having all the more distinguished events of this king’s life 
very tastefully delineated in fresco on its walls. The tomb and monu- 
ment of Linneeus in this church are also interesting ; but the father of 
Botany does not seem to have been fortunate in engrafting his floral 
taste on the minds of his countrymen, for I have observed in Sweden 
few or none of those flowery windows, and verdant balconies, which 
proved last year so attractive in Germany. The hours of our arrival 
and departure did not enable us to see either the museum of the Uni- 
versity, or the site of the ancient Upsala; but this latter is, I am told, 
now only distinguishable by a few mounds of earth, which reveal the 
spot on which it stood. 

Our having had the benefit of an excellent steam-vessel to convey 
us both to and from Upsala, is one of many proofs here met with of 
the extent to which Sweden has already begun to profit by this new 
power, and of this, the steam cotton-factory, which has been estab- 
lished in Upsala within the last two years, affords still further evi- 
dence. 

Capital is, however, so scarce in Sweden, that unless, as in Germany, 
the capital of joint-stock companies is brought in to the aid of pri- 
vate enterprise, manufactures are not likely to advance with much 
rapidity. Though England has hitherto been the chief gainer by the 
discovery of steam-power, I yet fear that she will ultimately be seriously 
injured by that all-powerful agent, which in the process of time may 
deprive her of much of that advantage which the superior energy of 
her people formerly commanded. Steam-power may, on the contrary, 
be considered as the great equalizer, and the mechanism it sets in 
motion revolves as rapidly for the slothful as for the active—for the 
somewhat torpid Swede, as for the ceaselessly active enterprise of 
Manchester or America. 

Having applied to my estimable and intelligent friend Dr. C. Dick- 
son, of Gottenburg, for some information in regard to the habits of 
university life at Upsala, I find I shall best do justice to the graphic 
sketch with which he has furnished me by giving it as much as pos- 
sible in his own words, which are as follow :— 

At the age of sixteen I left my father’s house, at Gottenburg, for 
the University, and having never been from home before, felt much 
delighted at the prospect of change. I had made choice of the medi- 
cal profession—the one which certainly required the longest course of 
study ; but at that moment I did not think of any disagreeables, but 
felt pleased that I should at length become my own master, and longed 
accordingly for the 24th of September, which was to set me free 
from my school-boy chains. The University was three hundred miles 
distant from my home ; and as’ it would require five days at least to 
reach Upsala, travelling post as we do in Sweden, always putting up 
N. $.—VOL, VI. F 
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at some inn during the night, it was considered proper that I should not 
go alone. By good fortune, one of my acquaintances, who had already 
been a year at college, and had spent the summer vacation at home, 
agreed to accompany me, and we consequently procured a peasant’s 
carriage, a rude cart on four wheels without any springs, which, with 
two horses, was much more pleasant than to have gone alone in a one- 
horse cart. After all my baggage had been properly packed up, my 
kind mother presented me with four pounds, in a small box, which she 
deposited in my portmanteau, and I thought I carried with me an in- 
exhaustible fund, having never before had in my possession at any 
time a sum exceeding the value of a shilling. I imagined I should 
never be able to spend such a vast treasure, and formed the most ex- 
travagant ideas of the uses to which I should apply it. My ardour 
was, however, a little damped on the morning of our departure by bad 
weather ; and riot even the extra delicacies put down on the breakfast- 
table could reconcile me to the dreary prospect without, as well as 
some peculiar feelings which began to arise within. The starting tear 
came indeed often to my eye, but pride also came to my aid, so that 
I was enabled to repress it, and tried to eat, though it seemed at the 
risk of being choked by every morsel I took. After a tender farewell, 
I mounted the carriage,—-a sorry concern, and quite open,—having 
previously received from my father a sum equal to two pounds ten 
shillings, which was to serve me for travelling post three hundred miles ; 
and from this you may judge how cheap travelling is in Sweden. I 
will not detain you by any description of my journey, as you have 
gone over the same ground; but let it suffice, that after six days’ 
travelling I arrived safely at Upsala, where I was consigned to the 
care of a clergyman, with whom I was boarded, my parents thinking 
me too inexperienced to be left to my own discretion. 

We arrived at Upsala the day preceding the opening of the session, 
and I was very well received by the reverend gentleman and his lady, 
and by them introduced to four fellow students of about my own age, 
who were likewise boarded with him. The clergyman instructed me 
how to proceed in order to be enrolled as a student, viz. to call on the 
curator of the nation to which I belonged, who would present me to 
the Dean of the Faculty of Arts. Every nation chooses one of its 
oldest members to become its curator, to call it together to its 
weekly meetings, and to keep its library, and common financial 
account—that is to say, to receive the yearly subscriptions towards 
defraying the expenses of their meeting-room and library. The fol- 
lowing day I presented myself to the curator, where I found four 
young students from my own district, who had likewise come up to 
ee and we all proceeded under his guidance to call upon the 

ean. 

With great fear and trembling did I present myself before this 
first specimen of a professor I had ever seen, and I was agreeably 
surprised to find him a gentleman with peculiarly kind and conci- 
liating manners. Professor A is one of the few poets modern 
Sweden has produced. The following morning was appointed for the 
examination, which every person must pass in Sweden, before he is 
admitted as a student; and at 9 o’clock we presented ourselves 
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accordingly, and were ushered into the professor’s library ; where, after 
*five hours, we were all declared duly competent. By good fortune, 
the Dean was the Professor of Belles Lettres; and in consequence of 
being tolerably versed in modern languages, I got rather a good 
testimonial ; and remember well his doubting inquiry, as to whether I 
had any knowledge of English? I replied without hesitation, “ Yes ;” 
and the professor immediately brought forward Byron’s ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,” and having opened it at the 3rd Canto, was so well satisfied 
with my reading, that we did not leave off before I had quite finished it. 
I suppose it is to this cause I owe my good testimonial, which was, 
‘* Non sine laude approbatus ;” though, at the moment, I scarcely 
knew enough of Latin to interpret it; by which you may judge of the 
state of classical knowledge in the schools of Sweden. The day after 
the examination, we were presented to the Rector of the University, 
and entered our names in the book of matriculation; and I now had 
become a regular student. Before proceeding to give any description 
of our course of study, I had better give a short sketch of our mode 
of living in the house of the reverend gentleman with whom I was 
boarded. The boarders were five in number, and had each one 
room, furnished with a sofa, bedstead, &c. &c.; but no carpet, that 
being an extreme luxury anywhere in Sweden. Each morning, at 
six o’clock, the servant came to make the fire; and at seven, a cup 
of coffee and two rusks were brought to us. At nine o’clock, we had 
breakfast, consisting of the hard Swedish rye bread, with butter, and 
cheese, and sometimes, by way of a treat, some cold meat. Dinner was 
served up at one o’clock, and before sitting down to it, we partook of 
the whet usual in Sweden, consisting of a dram of spirits, with some 
bread and cheese, or anchovies. Our dinner always consisted of 
three removes, of which the second was some sort of soup, generally 
made with milk, or rice, seldom bouillon. Sometimes we had no 
animal food for dinner; indeed, this was generally the case, when the 
first course consisted of fish. On Sundays, there was always a roast 
for the third course, besides an extra course of pudding, or tart, and a 
glass of punch; small beer was always @ discretion. After dinner, we 
had a cup of coffee each, with again two rusks. At six, if at home, 
which was very seldom the case, tea was served in the Swedish way ; 
that is to say, one teaspoonful of tea to half a gallon of water. Sup- 
per, which was served at nine o’clock, was generally a rechauffé of the 
remains of dinner, with a glass of boiled or cold milk. By all this, you 
may perceive, that though we did not fare luxuriously, we were yet by 
no means very ill off. For our board and lodging, as thus described, 
the clergyman was paid 25/. for the session of eight months, from 
October to June; besides which, we had separately to pay for our 
washing, and clubbed together to keep a boy for brushing our boots 
and clothes. We were not kept in particularly strict order, and had, 
indeed, quite as much liberty as we could desire; in proof of which, 
during a whole month, on one occasion, I did not once sup at home; 
and the only observation the clergyman made, was, that I must have 
an extensive circle of acquaintance. 

After having been at the University nearly two years, I began to 
think it high time to take my examination as Bachelor of Arts, which 
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is in Sweden indispensable for every one who desires to study medi- 
cine. If in doing so I had no great stock of classical knowledge, I was 
not altogether deficient in the more available fund of modest assurance, 
by dint of which I got through better than my qualifications strictly 
perhaps entitled me to. Six months were now allowed me to pass the 
private examinations, or, as we called them, ‘‘ Tentamina,”’ before the 
general public examination came on; and as we had to be examined 
by ten different professors, it was rather a busy time. I received a sad 
blow, nevertheless, for the first person I went to for examination being 
the Professor of Greek, I was sent away with the intimation that I might 
come again at the expiration of six months. This, however, only 
roused my pride, and spurred me on to greater exertions, and by good 
fortune 1 passed my examination generally with eclat. It was now 
permitted me to commence my medical studies ; and as Upsala is nota 
good school of .anatomy,I preferred going to Stockholm, where I had 
the benefit of attending the large hospitals, and likewise of studying 
chemistry under Professor Berzelius. This eminent professor has since 
resigned, and retired into the enjoyment of the otium cum dignitate. 
At Stockholm I remained a year, and afterwards went back to Upsala, 
where I had to study two years more before being permitted to pass 
my examinations for M.B., for which we have also to defend a thesis, 
generally, but not invariably, written by ourselves. After obtaining 
the degree of M.B., I went back to Stockholm, and served some 
months as a dresser and clerk at the hospital, and then studied 
another year at Upsala, before obtaining the degree of Licentiate of 
Medicine. After having passed this last examination our studies are 
considered finished, and we have only to write and defend publicly a 
medical dissertation, after which the degree of Doctor of Medicine is 
granted. A person is often, however, compelled to remain a licentiate 
a long time, as the degree of Doctor is only conferred once in five or 
seven years; or, more properly speaking, only when a sufficient number 
of candidates can be collected to repay the expenses. The candidates 
amounted to thirty-two on the occasion when I obtained my degree, 
and the ceremony was a very solemn one; a large platform having 
been erected in the choir of the cathedral of Upsala, and divine 
service performed both before and after the inauguration. We had 
each a silk cap put on our heads, a sword girded on, a ring put on 
our fingers, and our diplomas handed to us—all this being accom- 
panied by the firing of cannon, the blowing of trumpets, and beating 
of kettledrums. After the ceremony, we adjourned to the college 
library, where a dinner had been prepared in the large hall for all the 
civil, military, and academic dignitaries; and the day finished with a 
ball, the whole affair being at the expense of the newly made Doctors. 
At the time I considered the expense enormous; but it does not sound 
much in English money, being about £13 each, all fees and stamp duties 
included. I must not, however, omit to mention, before finishing this 
sketch of my college life, the military part of it. Every man in Sweden 
is liable to be called out in time of war for five years service, from the 
age of twenty to twenty-five; and the first year embraced in those 
ages, they are called out for a month’s drill. This is regularly done 
every year at Upsala, and the students like it very much, the more 
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especially as they are allowed to form a division by themselves, wear- 
ing a separate uniform, and not subject to such strict discipline as the 
poorer conscripts. 

The number of students liable to be called out every year amounts, 
on an average, to 100 or 120, and they are formed into four divisions, 
with a corporal chosen from among themselves, to command them 
when not on the drill ground. I had the honour of being chosen 
corporal to one of these divisions ; but honour, alas! is, I found, seldom 
to be gained without expense. I was likewise appointed paymaster to 
the division, receiving the daily pay of three-pence, which each had from 
government as long as they were in activity, and which went so far to 
pay for their breakfasts and suppers. To meet the extra expenses of 
these, a great number of fines of different descriptions were also im- 
posed, and the deficiency was usually made up by a contribution. 
Each division patronised a separate tavern, and there gave suppers to 
the officers and corporals of the other divisions in rotation; and I do 
not exceed the truth in saying, that during the three weeks we were 
exercised, a great many of the students were never quite sober. I must 
(however) say for them, that they were always ready when required for 
duty. In this respect, we were, for example, called out at five in the 
morning and drilled till ten, when each division went to its tavern for 
breakfast. At four in the afternoon we met again, and continued ex- 
ercising till eight, when we adjourned again to the tavern, and kept it 
up convivially till the early hours of morning. As soon as our drilling 
was over, the publicans sent in their bills, and I, being the responsible 
person, had to make up the deficiency out of my own private funds, 
for nearly the half of my division were literally unable to pay their 
proportion of the expenses. The students are divided, as you may 
conceive, into several cliques, according to their rank, and the sums 
of money they can afford to spend ; but there is little exclusive feeling 
among them. There are always a great many young noblemen at 
Upsala; but very few of them pass through any regular course of 
study, though some undergo the so-called civil examination, which 
qualifies them for entering into the various departments of govern- 
ment. Most of them, however, remain there some years under their 
tutors, and when arrived at the proper age, they generally enter the 
army. Ido not know any example of a nobleman having studied 
medicine,—nor is it usual in Sweden for the sons of the nobility to 
study for the church. In so far as my memory extends, I know of 
but two cases of this description, in one of which a count held a living, 
and in the other a baron was raised to a diocese from the army, with- 
out having been in orders before; the only qualification he possessed, 
and which was a conditio sine gud non, being the degree of A.M. He, 
however, happily turned out quite an ornament to the Swedish Church. 
The young tufts lead a very lazy life,and being generally very young, 
they have tutors: but these are too well bred to impose very severe 
tasks on their pupils; and the consequence is, that beyond riding, 
fencing, dancing, and perhaps some lessons in modern languages, 
they learn very little. Riding is their chief amusement, and they are 
easily distinguished by generally wearing leather breeches and enor- 
mous jack boots, somewhat resembling those worn by the French 
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postilions. There is no want of good society at Upsala, and several 
noble families live there, whose houses are always open to the tufts, 
and the richer roturiers; indeed, scarcely a week passes in which 
there are not either public or private balls, or gay evening parties, 
which, in so small a place as Upsala, is saying a great deal. The 
houses of the professors are likewise open to the students, more par- 
ticularly those of their own nation, so that each student is invited at 
least once during session to the professor’s table. The students of 
each nation give a supper once a session, in order to promote good 
fellowship among themselves, and to these parties the professors of the 
same nation are always invited. It is at convivial meetings of this 
description, that the newly entered student becomes acquainted with 
the elder ones, and brotherhood is on such occasions drunk between 
them. This is a very useful practice in Sweden, where, in speaking to 
a person, it is impossible to say ‘‘ you,” but the party must be ad- 
dressed by either his title or his name every sentence, which is a 
great annoyance. On the other hand, after you have drunk brother- 
hood, which is done by hob and nobbing, and afterwards shaking 
hands, it is always proper to address the person as ‘‘ thou,” which 
saves endless repetition. Etiquette is so severe on this point in 
Sweden, that even boys of fifteen or sixteen years of age always call 
each other Mr. So-and-so, until they have drunk brotherhood. It 
has more than once happened to me at a convivial meeting to have 
been asked to drink this toast with a person whom I had never before 
seen, and then after having shaken hands and asked “ Well, brother, 
what is thy name ?”—** My name is D———-, of G nation ;” 
and it would be construed into an affront if either party should at any 
subsequent period address the other under a different title. 

Having thus given you a brief outline of the way the richer students 
live at Upsala, I will proceed to give you a little insight into the kind 
of life those poor fellows lead who have to struggle with poverty as 
well as the difficulties of science : and the number of these certainly pre- 
ponderates greatly over that of those who are able to live in ease and 
comfort. The poor students are for the most part the sons either of 
small farmers, of clergymen having small incomes, or of public func- 
tionaries, whose salaries are just sufficient to keep them within the 
sphere of respectability. These students depend in a great manner 
on their own exertions for their support; having, perhaps, received on 
their setting out for the University, as large a sum as their parents could 
raise, which however very often does not exceed 10/. or 15/., and they 
are thus cast adrift on the world, somewhat after the manner of Gil 
Blas going to Salamanca. Should their parents chance to live near 
the University, they are rather better off than their fellows, because 
in that case they have provisions sent to them from home, such as 
bread, butter, cheese, and dried meat, which, with milk, and occa- 
sionally eggs, constitutes their fare. This mode of supplying their 
commissariat department is not, however, so general now as it was 
some fifty years ago; indeed, at present, it is only the case with those 
students who come from places within sixty or seventy miles of the 
University. Giving you a sketch of how two of my acquaintances, 
who were not of the very poorest class, lived, may serve as a fair speci- 
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men of the poor student’s life generally. All the money their parents 
could afford to give them was only 17/. per annum ok, yet with this 
sum they contrived to manage very well, and even to keep up an 
appearance of respectability. They lived together in one room, for 
which they paid about fifty shillings English a year; and were very 
diligent, getting up in the morning at five o’clock or earlier, lighting 
their fire, brushing their own shoes and clothes, and then sitting down 
to study till eight o’clock, when the charwoman brought them a pint 
of milk, which with bread served them for breakfast. During the fore- 
noon they attended lectures, and used to make some money by 
looking over the Latin versions of their more idle or less clever fellow 
students. For their dinner, procured from a neighbouring cook’s shop, 
they paid ten shillings a month for both,—certainly very cheap, but far 
from being either sufficient in quantity, or good in quality. For supper 
they had only bread and butter, with, as an occasional treat, a glass of 
beer. They were of course seldom to be seen at night in any of the 
numerous taverns with which Upsala abounds, unless previously invited 
to take a glass of punch, as a recompense for some literary aid rendered 
to a richer friend. 

During vacation they sometimes got employed as tutors to some of 
the younger boys, which was a great point gained ; and they thus gene- 
rally made as much during that period as enabled them with their own 
allowances to get through the session, Nearly all the poor students 
have bursaries; but these are very inconsiderable, some of them not 
exceeding three pounds per annum, and a student is not allowed to 
receive more than one bursary at a time. Most of the poorer students 
study divinity, a good many law, and a few of them medicine, but 
almost all are deeply in debt by the time their studies are finished, 
which clogs their after progress in the world very much, and years often 
elapse before they are able to discharge these debts; but to their honour 
be it said, the instances are rare where such debts are not ultimately 
liquidated. The students at Upsala are very musical, and it is really 
a fine thing to hear them sing in full chorus; sometimes during the 
session they congregate to the number of several hundreds, and pro- 
menade the streets singing; and occasionally halting before the house 
of some favourite professor, giving him a song and a huzza ; upon which 
being done, the professor always comes down and returns thanks for 
the honour conferred on him. 

Upsala contains 5000 inhabitants, without reckoning the students, 
and is situated on the small river Tyris, about forty-five miles north of 
Stockholm. It is principally famous as having been the earliest, as it 
is still the highest, seat of learning in Scandinavia, and in remote times 
it was the capital of this district, then one of the lesser kingdoms into 
which Sweden was divided. The University was founded in the year 
1476 by the Regent Sten Sture the elder, and the University of Paris 
served as a model for the institution. At first, indeed, there were but 
few professors, so that it more resembled a large classical schvol than a 
university. Gustavus Vasa received his education at Upsala, and even 
to this day the house in which he lived may be pointed out; a fact of 
which tourists do not seem to be aware; for though they all make inquiry 
for the house of Linneeus, they are ignorant that a still greater man 
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once lived there, and one to whom the University is greatly indebted. 
When Gustavus Vasa ascended the throne of Sweden, he patronized the 
University to the utmost extent of his power, and appointed lecturers on 
divinity to teach the Lutheran doctrine. After his time, it, however, 
fell into neglect, till his grandson Gustavus Adolphus came to the 
throne, and he may not improperly be regarded as the real founder of 
the University. It was him who formed it as it still continues, and he 
devoted his whole private fortune, which was immense, to serve as 
funds for the maintenance of the professors. His endowment having 
been in landed property, and incapable of alienation from the Univer- 
sity, it follows that the grant is fortunately of as great relative value now 
as it was at that time. A certain portion of the king’s donation was ori- 
ginally destined to support the poorer students, who were permitted to 
dine together gratis, under the inspection of one or more professors ; 
but this practice was shortly discontinued, and the money was in lieu of 
it given away as bursaries. To show the extent of this grant by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, it is sufficient to state that of twenty-six professor- 
ships, which is the present number, only three are on the foundation 
of private individuals. The University is divided into four faculties, 
viz. Divinity, Law, Physic, and Arts, or, as it is styled, Philosophy. 
Each of these is in the, practice of granting degrees; the three first of 
Bachelor and Doctor, and the last that of A.M. The Professors of 
Divinity are better rewarded than any of the others, as besides their 
salaries, each has also a living, and the eldest professor in that faculty 
is, ex officio, Dean of the cathedral. In the same faculty are also 
four adjuncts who hold public lectures, and besides these there are four 
private teachers. The Faculty of Law comprises three professors, two 
adjuncts, and two private teachers ; the Medical Faculty eight professors 
and two adjuncts; and the Philosophical Faculty fourteen professors 
and eight or ten adjuncts, besides a host of private teachers. Each of 
these professors delivers public lectures four hours a week, and very few 
of them give private lectures. Such private lectures as are given are de- 
livered by the adjuncts and the private teachers. The professors being 
paid according to the value of grain, their salaries consequently vary con- 
siderably in amount. Each season, after harvest, a taxation committee 
sits in every province to regulate the value of the different descriptions 
of grain for the year, and the professors receive payment according to 
the valuation of the committee. Their stipends are fixed at about 240 
barrels of corn, one half being of rye, and the other half of barley; the 
average value of which in money is, at 5 rix dollars banco per barrel, 
1200 rix banco, or 100. The adjuncts are paid 75 barrels of corn, 
which is inadequate to their support; but many of them make as much 
more by delivering private lectures; and as these situations are con- 
sidered the stepping stones to professorships, they are eagerly sought 
after. The students do not live in college, but are scattered over the 
whole town, almost every house having lodgings to let; and these, it 
must be acknowledged, are very cheap, ranging between twenty and 
fifty shillings English a year. The furniture consists only of a bedstead, 
a deal table, some chairs of the same material, and a few shelves for 
books; and many persons in humble life at Upsala make a comfort- 
able living by hiring out bed-clothes and furniture to the students. 
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At the meetings of the students held in the rooms of their respective 
nations, disputations, either in Latin or Swedish, and sometimes, though 
rarely, in one of the modern languages, are held. Students are not 
bound to study any certain length of time before being allowed to pass 
their examinations, nor are they even obliged to attend the lectures ; 
and it consequently happens very often that a professor has only ten 
or fifteen auditors. It is true that at the beginning of every session a 
list is circulated among the students of each nation, on which they are 
required to intimate which lectures they purpose to attend, and from 
these lists the professors are furnished with the names of the students 
who ought to attend their lectures; but it seldom happens that more 
than one tenth of these are present. It is, indeed, only in the medical 
faculty, and in that of law, that the attendance on lectures is at all 
regular; the reason for which is that, in the first mentioned faculty, the 
number of students is so small that the professor would have no diffi- 
culty in remarking who were absentees, and the neglect would be sure 
to recoil upon them, when their time came for undergoing their examt- 
nations. The average course of study for passing the examination for 
A.M., is from five to seven years; for M.D., from seven to ten years. 
In the faculties of law and divinity degrees are seldom taken; in the 
latter the degree of D.D. is only conferred by the king as a grace, and 
the highest honours that can be taken in the faculty independently of 
D.D. is Licentiate of Divinity, and this is rarely taken excepting by 
such as have an eye to a professorship in the faculty. The examina- 
tions are sufficiently rigid to make an Upsala degree honourable, and 
this is one of the Universities which has not prostituted itself by selling 


diplomas. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FITZROY PIKE. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Birth, Parentage, and Babiography ; comprising a learned Discussion on “ Proper 
Names.’’—The Temple of Minerva; its High-Priest; and Initiation into its 


Mysteries. 





I was born Truly one would think this a sufficiently near period 
at which to commence the history of my life! but no,—fathers and 
grandfathers possessing, by the laws of Nature, a priority of existence, 
demand also, by the laws of society, a priority of notice. The un- 
timely phrase, ‘‘ I was born,” must, therefore, be retracted, and ‘‘ my 
grandfather,” substituted for the egotistical letter. 

My grandfather, then, was born at Rotherhithe, in a house, the 
envy of all poets and painters ; it was, they said, perfectly picturesque : 
—the door was rotten, and hung on a single hinge; the roof was 
dropping to pieces, except where, at one part, the crumbling chimney 
had fallen through, and there it had dropped already; the walls were 
of rotten plaster, supported by rotting beams; the windows were 
ventilators, innocent of glass; the whole literally overhung the Thames. 
What an honour to dwell in a house like this !—A house which young 
ladies came miles to see and sketch as they sat in their carriages ; 
which inspired poets in the neighbouring garrets with dreams of ruin 
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and romance; which painters by profession committed to canvass, on 
the first floor front of the public-house over the way. 

Shaded by this glorious tenement, my father’s sire increased unto 
man’s estate, and here inherited the arduous occupation of a long line 
of ancestry, the philanthropic task of providing for his fellow creatures 
the means of warmth and sustenance, as indicated by an inscription 
above his warehouse, written in blue letters, on a yellow ground; the 
whole tanned by age and exposure :— 


“TaTars is soled hear 
Cole and Coak to Cuk em with.” 


In the course of time, my respected grandfather died, leaving the 
business, or “line,” to his eldest son, Bob Pike, my destined father. 
The marriage of this son and heir, being the most important circum- 
stance connected with myself, is all I shall, at present, relate. Bob 
Pike, since ie could neither write nor read, carried on the intercourse 
of love without billet doux, and though his language was not of the 
most refined, it was eloquent enough to convince a confiding young 
maiden (Heaven save the mark!), subsequently my mother, that matri- 
mony, and that, too, in partnership with himself, was the best state in 
which her life could be continued. 

My father’s philanthropic occupations, as above stated, proved so 
lucrative, that, on adding to his own gains a fortune of one thousand 
pounds, bequeathed him by my grandfather, he found himself suffi- 
ciently rich to retire from the potato business; and having taken a 
family mansion,—family prospective,—in some shady street near 
Camberwell,—an elegant four-roomed house, with green ditch in front, 
and rustic bridge, leading to a green gate that opened on a green 
grass-plat, traversed by a gravel walk, that led you to a green door 
with a bright brass knocker and brass plate,—‘“‘ B.” (Bob!) “ PIKE, 
ESQ.,”’—for respectability’s sake—there J was born. 

Although, from the accounts of friends, a most remarkable baby, 
I was yet unable, until some time, at least, after birth, to take par- 
ticular cognizance of surrounding events. The few lines on babi- 
ography, therefore, that follow, are carefully compiled from the 
authentic and impartial records of my nurse. 

Babiography !—Why are not volumes written upon that “ interest- 
ing” subject ?—TIs it because all babes are red, soft things alike? I 
cannot stay to argue; but if my nurse tell truth, and all babies are 
as I have been, then, truly, is the new-born race a generation of in- 
fant phenomena ! 

I have, in my note-book, much relating to infant life; but I see the 
word ‘dreadful dull!” in the reader’s mind, and pass it over ac- 
cordingly. 

When the time arrived for christening the juvenile Pike innomi- 
natus, my Christian name gave rise to a hotly contested election. 
Five uncles required that I should be christened after them; two 
maiden aunts desired, one to call me Zacharias, the other Jerusalem ; 
my grandmother voted for Timothy Babylon; my father, Fitzroy ; 
and my accommodating mother could see no reason why I should not 
please every body, and—have these names, every one, in succession, 
after the manner of the aristocratic circles! 
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Before saying more on this subject, it will be as well to describe 
those respected parents, on whose decision in this matter depended 
my future advancement in life. I say, advancement,—for who on 
earth could hope for success in this world, bearing the long tail of 
heterogeneous names that my mother recommended ?—Including the 
five uncles, thus it would have run :—*‘ Anthony, Job, Jack, Zebedee, 
Christopher, Zacharias, Jerusalem, Timothy Babylon, Fitzroy Pike!” 

It is very fine, doubtless, to quote Shakspere, and ask, ‘* What’s in 
a name ?”’—I say, and | believe, that a man’s Christian name is the 
arbiter of his life and character; and, although I was not then old 
enough to look with interest on the contention, I cannot now recur 
without a shudder to the narrowness of my escape from impending ruin. 

But I was about to describe my parents; and, first, my father :— 

Bob Pike, or, as he styled himself upon retiring, Bob Pike, Esq., 
was a tall, stout and burly gentleman, with a red nose and grinning 
mouth; his whole appearance as though intended by Nature for a 
coal-heaver. Having, however, retired from business on a genteel in- 
dependence, to be ‘‘ genteel”’ was his ambition. His thick, coarse hair, 
was frizzled in the newest fashion; an erect shirt-collar, of good four 
inches perpendicular, surmounted a figured satin stock, the tie of 
which descending, formed the centre ornament of his bosom; his 
waistcoat was long, after his own fashion ; that was too comfortable to 
alter,—its yellow plush investments descended below the hips, while, 
over this, a blue swallow-tailed coat and bright buttons formed a 
ridiculous contrast. White ducks in summer, and in winter fashion- 
able trousers of some warmer materials, generally of a check pattern, 
enveloped his legs (which, in shape, formed the outline of an hour- 
glass), and boots of patent leather adorned his expanded feet. To all 
this add, for out-door use, a Paris hat, with white kid gloves, and a 
gold-headed, tasselled cane, and my father is before you. 

My mother was an easy, comfortable looking dame, some few miles 
in circumference, who ignorantly persisted in all the in-bred customs 
of the potato shop, except, perhaps, when, to please my genteel father, 
some more fashionable ribands were to be placed, in picturesque con- 
fusion, on her cap. Once Bob Pike, Esq. wished his wife to wear 
stays; that was the only thing she positively refused. On the whole, 
however, her chief desire and happiness was to see every one pleased. 

It was the day before the christening, and my name, among the 
multiplicity of advisers, was not yet decided upon; every candidate 
for the honour of Christianizing the bald name of Pike, was hot in de- 
fence of his or her favourite designation. The hour was six, and my 
parents had just dined,—for five o’clock was a “ genteel” dinner hour ; 
my father was seated on a sofa, by the fire-side, smoking a cigar 
through an ivory holder, and reading Byron upside-down; it made 
little difference —but fashionable poetry must be ‘ looked at :”—my 
mother, equally unable to spell, had before her, for gentility’s sake and 
to please her husband, the last fashionable novel (‘‘ The Mysterious 
Murderer ;”’ a tale of high life, by the Dowager Duchess of * * *), and 
was wondering at the ingenuity of those persons who were able to 
string together such a vast number of letters, and blacken such a vast 
quantity of good paper. Both were dozing over their meditations, when 
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a short, snappy, double knock, proceeding from the brass knocker on 
the green door, caused each to start. 

** My dear,” said Bob Pike, arranging his curls, ‘* here’s wisitors :— 
put yourself in a hattitude !” ; 

Before, however, time had been allowed for studying ‘‘ hattitudes,” 
the visiters entered ;—three ladies :—Mrs. Jones, my grandmother, 
with Dorothy and Tabitha her daughters, my mother’s elder, elderly 
and maiden sisters, each with a little dog. 

With the newest West End air, the fruits of observation, my father 
received his wife’s relatives; to suit their plebeian appetites, tea was 
ordered, and soon all were seated ;—the visiters domesticated for the 
rest of the evening. 

My grandmother, with respect be it spoken, was stout and stupid. 
My aunts both dressed alike, in green silk of the most ancient material 
and antiquated manufacture. The little dogs were veritable puppies, 
barking and yelping, thrusting in their opinions on all points, very 
evidently considering themselves beings of the highest possible im- 
portance. : 

1, of course, the interesting Johnny Newcome, was the topic of 
conversation. 

‘** Well,” said Aunt Tabitha, ‘“‘ and what’s his name to be ?” 

** Yow-yow-yow !” cried one of the puppies. 

And Yow-yow-yow might as well have been my name, as anything 
my dear relatives were about to propose. 

** Fitzroy!” said my father in a decided tone, taking the cigar from 
his mouth, and puffing a cloud of smoke into the room. 

“* What!” cried Aunt Tabitha. 

“* What!” cried Aunt Dorothy. 

‘* Fiddledoy!” cried my grandmother—“ is that the name of a 
Christian? I says, Timothy Babylon,—Timothy’s a good name, and 
it’s my name—that is, it was the late Mr. Jones’s,—as for Babylon, 
two names is genteel, and that’s what you wants, Mr. Pike ;—Babylon 
means confusion, and second names is confusion, so Babylon’s what's 
right for a second name.—I says, Timothy Babylon.” 

Having delivered this long and logical oration, my grandmother 
poured her tea into her “ sarsser,” and having taken that piece of 
crockery in the extended grasp of her thumb and forefinger, the little 
digit being, pursuant to established custom, projected outwards to its 
full length, she proceeded to imbibe. 

** Babylon’s a wicked place,” said Aunt Tabitha, “ it ar’n’t Chris- 
tian; let it be Jerusalem, and I’m satisfied |” 

*¢ Jerusalem a’n’t Christian neither, Tabitha dear,” said Aunt Doro- 
thy, ‘‘ that’s Jewish; let’s have Zacharias !” 

“‘Stupid!” cried the amiable Tabitha, ‘‘ you ha’n’t made it no 
better!” 

“‘ Why can’t we have all the names?” asked my good-natured 
mother ; ‘‘1’m sure they’re very good and pious.” 

‘It sha’n't be!” cried my father, rising for a speech ;—he always 
‘did the genteel” in language when he had an opportunity; now, 
therefore, advancing to the tea table, holding his cigar in one hand, 
whilst the other was flourished in the air, he prepared for an oration : 
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“I says,” said he, “it sha’n’t be. VhenI inspects around me on 
this circle-nawigable globe, and beholds the childer of the nobs a 
bearin’ of sutton names and coggle-nommle-nations, and, vhen I 
beholds the childer of the poor—poor classes a bearin’ of other names 
and coggle-nommle-nations, wot’s not the same and is therefore dif- 
ferent; and vhen, on the third hand, I looks on myself, an’ sees the 
genteelness and ho tone of my own doughmasticate eke-onomy, I feels 
a fire a flamin’ in my buzzum, as if as how I was ekal to the nobs of 
my country; I also is a-rusty-grate; I also has a rite to make my 
child genteel by name,—not Tom,—not Dick,—still more lessenly 
Jerusalem or Zachary,—I says to myself—and I con-tests the pint— 
he shall pe FITZROY !” 

Arrived at this climax, my father, to add force to his words, dashed 
his fist from on high,—it fell upon a tea-cup,—smashed it into a 
thousand pieces, and the scalding beverage poured off the table upon 
the back of Aunt Tabitha’s pet puppy, who was dozing beneath. 

““Yow! yow! yow!” cried the unfortunate beast, and flew at my 
father’s leg, tearing, at the first bite, a large mouthful from his check 
trousers. My father retreated, the dog pursued; another bite drew 
blood, and Bob Pike, Esq., mad with rage, kicked his assailant into 
the air:—three summersets, and it descended upon the tea-tray 
amongst the crockery, breaking two tea cups, a saucer, milk-pot, and 
best sugar basin. 

“Cruel Mr. Pike!” cried Aunt Tabitha. 

‘Ugh, you brute!” cried Aunt Dorothy, making a grimace at my 
father. 

‘* Poor dear little Fido!” said Tabitha, in tears; “ its cut hisself.” 

The little cur was lapping up the milk spilled by its descent, whilst 
drops of blood, ‘‘ few and far between,” like angel’s visits, issued from 
his tail. 

‘* Let her finish it,” said Tabitha. Her!—of what gender was this 
animal, since Tabitha called it both he, she, and it ? 

‘Its all the milk there is in the house,” said my mother. 

“‘ Never mind,” said Tabitha; ‘‘ the poor thing’s flurried and wants 
something rewiving.” 

‘‘ A drop of gin,” said my father, with a wink. 

Aunt Tabitha had a very red nose, and considered this a personal 
insult. 

‘“‘ No insinivations, I beg, Mr. Pike,” said she, coldly ; then, snatch- 
ing up her dog, she caressed it and examined its wounds. ‘I don’t 
bring dogs here to be kicked and scalded !” 

“No,” replied my father, ‘‘and J doesn’t put on check trousers, 
eighteen shillings and sixpence a pair, makin’ included, for puppies to 
tear their legs to pieces!” 

‘“‘ Very well, Mr, Pike; very well, sir,” said Aunt Tabitha, * I'll 
take good care my dog shall never come here again‘to be insulted.” 

‘Nor mine neither, you wretch,” said Aunt Dorothy—* Flo! Flo! 
Flo !—Dear little Flo! 

‘“* Bow! wow! wow! wow,-ow,-ow,-ow!” 

‘“* Sweet Fido,” said Tabitha, ‘‘has cut his tail; have you any 
sticking plaster in the house, Mrs. Pike ?” 
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‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” roared my father, forgetting that loud laughter 
was ungenteel, ‘ that’s fashionable with a wengeance,—court plaster 
to the tail of a puppy dog!” 

‘« Puppy dog, Mr. Pike?” said Tabitha, rising in state,—‘ and if it 
is a puppy dog,—which it isn’t,—I say, if it is a puppy dog, and not 
my dear pet Fido, a sweet duck !—what’s that to you, sir? If you, 
Mr. Pike, had cut your tail, wouldn’t you think it cruel if we was to 
deny you stickin’ plaster?—but you’re a grinning still,—come, 
mother, let’s go !”’ 

My mother in vain strove to make peace, and the offended cherishers 
of canine specimens, the Misses Dorothy and Tabitha Jones, together 
with their wondering parent, having ‘‘ put on their things,” majesti- 
cally swept from the apartment. 

‘‘ Hooroar!’’ cried Bob Pike, Esq., ‘‘ Fitzroy it’ll be! Them old 
maids won’t interfere any more with their Babby-long and Sack-o’- 
rice—Fitzroy for ever !” 

Had it not been for the above-mentioned interruption to the debate, 
the women, in spite of my father’s speech, would have gained their 
point ;—and so, by the scalding of a puppy dog, was I saved from 
utter ruin,—thus illustrating the fact that great events arise some- 
times from insignificant circumstances. 

This point, the most important to my future career, having been 
detailed at length, it remains to hurry rapidly through the rest of my 
earlier history. 

In the family mansion of the Pikes, an only son and heir, I was 
nurtured and spoiled. I broke as many wooden soldiers as 1 pleased, 
amputated the legs of my ligneal steeds, and scratched my nurse with 
impunity. 

As I grew in years I was sent to a preparatory school, kept, in con- 
nection with a green-grocer’s stall, (‘* Preparatory Tuition—ring the 
area bell,”) by two maiden ladies, whose starched collars I rumpled, 
and whose starched manners I mimicked, until, with a thundering 
reprimand, I was sent home in disgrace. 

My father then would have sent me to a boarding-school; but 
having heard that private tuition was customary for noblemen’s sons, 
the son of Bob Pike, Esq. was also privately instructed, and imbibed. 
a vast knowledge of his own importance, together with the sciences of 
peg-top and “‘ mivies,” in which his tutor was a proficient. 

Tutors can beara great deal, nodoubt; yet, as mine remarked when 
complaining of me to my father—‘‘ Tutors are men’ (N. B.—he 
himself was but a boy); and, as I had already kicked his shins to the 
last stage of mortification, he deemed it prudent for his health to de- 
cline further continuance in the duty of inspecting my intellectual 
progress. 

A spoiled child is the most detestable little wretch on the face of the 
earth ; humiliating as the declaration may be, I confess now, that, 
unhappy in myself, 1 could not fail to perceive, with all my conceit, 
that friends 1 had none; and that, save my blinded parents, all that 
saw me considered me a bore; and many thought worse of me than 


that. . 
But never mind ;—a period of correction was at hand,—to boarding- 
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school I must go, where, of all beings, pet children fare the hardest, 
and ‘* pride must have its fall ;” there, at length, I found my own level, 
and learned to correct those faults that appear so ridiculous in inter- 
course with our fellows,—the nasty, sneaking ways that parents 
generate who are foolish enough to “ spoil” their child. 

I well remember the day on which I was conveyed to the regions of 
knowledge in a hackney coach, or, as Bob Pike, Esq. preferred calling 
it, a borrowed carriage, lent and driven by the owner (in consider- 
ation of eighteen-pence) to a house in the neighbourhood of Peckham, 

“‘ Minerva Housr Acapemy,” on a large board, was visible at a 
distance; ‘“‘ Dr. Pircuitrin,” on a brass plate, glared upon the gate as 
we drove through, upon a very grassy carriage drive, to the door of a 
spacious mansion; ‘‘ Dr, Pitchitin,” on the door of the mansion, en- 
graved upon a duplicate plate, froze the blood in my heart, and the 
ample legs of my corduroys vibrated slightly, in unison with the 
shivering of the little legs within. The door was knocked at and 
opened ;—my father, who accompanied me, entered,—and I followed : 
we were ushered into a waiting-room, and requested to be seated,—left 
alone ;—mathematical instruments, and instruments of unknown use 
were scattered around, to strike awe into visiters, and impress upon 
them an idea of the vast knowledge of Dr. Pitchitin ;—on the table, 
circulars and copy-books, open letters, replete with encomiums on 
Dr. Pitchitin, all lost on my father, who had spelt as far as ‘* My dear 
Sir,” in one of them, (making it out, ‘‘ My dead Sir,””) when the Doctor 
entered. He was along man,—long legs, long body, long head, long 
face, long nose, long hair hanging sleek around his head: but, 
knowing the value of contrast, he wore a short coat, with very short 
sleeves; short trousers, with very short legs, (not knee breeches, but 
exceedingly like them;) on the other hand, again, he was very long 
winded. But my father loved speeches as well as he. 

** Robert Pike, Esq.”—commenced the Doctor. 

‘* Bob,”—corrected my father, but the Doctor did not stop,— 
‘‘ This is your offspring; indeed, a promising lad. Most happy am I 
to have the honour,—let me see,—honour, of your patronage and 
acquaintance. That’s it. Sir,I pray and entreat that you will be 
seated. It will, sir, be the proudest,—let me see,—the proudest,— 
yes,—the proudest day of my life, when I think that I should have 
been, so to say, selected by Robert ”— 

** Bob” — 

—‘* Pike, Esq., as the educator of his progeny and hopeful,—let me 
see,—that’s it,—hopeful offspring,—progeny and hopeful offspring. 
Will you, sir, allow me to ascertain the state of his acquaintance with 
Literature and Science by asking of him a few practical questions ?” 

It was now my father’s turn to speak; he had long sat impatient, 
and eagerly arose :— 

“I rises, Dr. Pitchitin, to respond to your werry able and eloquent 
speech. I rises, in coarse, to a great disarwantage, risin’ as I does 
after the werry able manner in witch,—Fitzroy, my dear, you’re a 
suckin’ your thumb!”—Sir, this boy, as is a settin’ on that there 
mortal cheer, is, I is proud to hone, my hopfull sun. Sir, I is not on 
the pint of employin’ suck-’em-lick-you-shun-airy phases for the por- 
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poise of egg-salting you eyed-ears consarnin’ of ’un ;—but, sir, with 
the feelins of a father thick upon me,—with all the tender thoughts 
of infection that my besom is open to, witch,—I leaves my darlin’ sun 
to your fosternal conserwation,—gnawing you as one wot dillites in 
the fruition of yooth,—and here, sir, here,—aschews my feelins,—I 
livers over my Fitzroy—Fitzroy, sir, is his assignation—O, let him 
go, I cannot say farewell,—his sight will throw me into emulsions,— 
I leaves him in the Temple of Minover,—this ’ere Cacadamy,—tak— 
aw !—tak him!” 

At this pathetic climax my father sank back, exhausted. 

** Most noble man!’ cried Dr. Pitchitin,—‘‘ seldom is it my bliss- 
ful,—let me see, blissful,—lot to meet with paternally parental rela- 
tives who thus feelingly express their sentiments. —That’s it.—It will 
be my arduous task, my dear delight, to watch the intellectual progress 
of this darling boy. Go, Fitzroy, go; consider yourself now initiated 
into the delightful,—let me see,—that’s it,—delightful mysteries of 
this Temple of Minerva. Thou art an accepted votary at the shrine 
of which’ I am high-priest. Go, youth,—Betsey is in the next room, 
and will wash your face for dinner ;—‘ the noon-tide meal’—that’s it, — 
meal, as the poet majestically expresses it, is at hand: soon will the 
‘iron chime’ of the dinner bell burst upon the listening vicinity, and 
the students in these groves of learning feast upon hot beef and 
potatoes,—that’s it,—potatoes. Take leave of thy high-souled parent, 
and depart.” 

And so, with an unwilling heart, I did. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


A Wash and a Dinner, with the awful Consequences of a Vegetable Diet.—School- 
fellows ; Paternal Eloquence ; and Choice of a Profession. 


Outside the door of Dr. Pitchitin’s receiving room, I found Betsey 
in waiting to receive me: into her hands, therefore, with manifest 
tokens of disapprobation, I surrendered my lovely person. By her I 
was carried into an outhouse, in which the ceremony of purification 
was performed,—for purification it certainly was, although greatly to 
my disadvantage, the thing purified being Betsey’s hand, which relin- 
quished one half of its dirt in favour of my previously clean face ;—thus 
early making me acquainted with the republican principles of Nature, 
who omits no opportunity of levelling distinctions. 

How it was that the protracted arguments of my father and Dr. 
Pitchitin ever came to a termination is beyond the utmost stretch of 
my fancy to conceive; that they were ended, however, it was evident, 
when, on entering the ‘‘ salle @ manger,” I found the oratorical peda- 
gogue seated at the head of the table, “ruling the roast” over about 
fifty boys, who gazed expectantly upon the hot beef and potatoes. 
Potatoes! rightly indeed does that latter word fall last and most 
fully upon the ear; truly we eat potatoes as the ancients drank their 
wine :— 

“ Nevia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur ;— 


or, rather, as many in number as the years we hoped to live; and, 
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assuredly, if that idea prompted our feeders, they must have had a 
very great desire to make us all immortal. 

I was seated next to the usher, a very peculiar man, whose general 
appearance | ye as well describe :— 

Mr. Snibs, unlike ushers in general, was elderly, and, which is still 
more unusual, he was fat. Now a fat usher is a monster sui generis, 
far rarer than a mermaid : indeed,I will not be so hardy as to main- 
tain that he might not have been an unique specimen, Often and 
often have I wondered, as I gazed in astonishment on his ample folds 
of flesh —often have I wondered how they were acquired! But we 
must not speculate: sufficient let it be to record that Mr. Snibs 
was fat—very fat. He had short black hair, combed smoothly over his 
eyes—for forehead, to the best of my memory, he had none: a little 
round nose was buried between two red mountains of cheeks, and his 
mouth, when patulous, presented to view a little round hole, into 
which the wedding ring of some delicate lady might have been found 
to fit minutely. He wore a suit of rusty black, that, stout as he was, 
would have suited a giant of twice his size. He was always exces- 
sively hot; and, therefore, in order to afford scope for exhalation, was 
accustomed to leave a great part of his waistcoat unbuttoned, and to 
sit, most commonly, with his feet out of his shoes. 

‘““New boy,” said he, looking into my plate, ‘‘ you’ve had no 
potatoes” (they were under the table). ‘‘ Stubbs, give new boy some 
potatoes !” 

And three more roots, not one less in size than a child’s head, 
(allowance being made for figure of speech,) were put upon my plate, 
to join their fellows on the floor upon the next convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

Before our dinner was over, Dr. Pitchitin departed to his own mut- 
ton chops, leaving Mr. Snibs to conclude the course, which he did, in 
due time, by gurgling a grace :— 

‘“‘Sanctify we beseech thee,—Hollo! Who’s done this?—I say, 
who has done this ?” 

Mr. Snibs pushed back his chair, and looked under the table; sur- 
er at the interruption, every boy did the same,—so did I,—and, 

orror of horrors !—there, in the usher’s shoes,—in each one of them,— 
had lodged one of my unfortunate potatoes! During grace, according 
to custom, Mr. Snibs was insinuating his feet into those appendages, 
when he met with the obstructions of which I had been the unlucky 
cause. 

‘“* Very well, gentlemen,” said the enraged usher, “ Dr. Pitchitin 
shall sift this matter,—very well!”—and he took up the shoes and 
their contents as silent evidence, bearing them, himself unshod, to the 
school-room. 3 

‘* Never mind,” whispered a boy to me, as I followed in the throng ; 
“ you did it I know,—’twill be the making of you if you’re impudent. 
Get yourself a character in the school.” 

I understood the hint, and determined to act up to it. 

* * * * 


* 


We were all assembled in the school-room :—Dr. Pitchitin, cane in 
hand, was at his desk,—Mr. Snibs, shoes in hand, was at his desk,— 
N.S.—VOL. VI. G 
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the boys, fragment of book in hand, were all at their desks,—lI, the 
“‘new boy,” had neither book nor desk, and should have looked 
marvellously like a fool, had I not predetermined, since a flogging 
must come, to give full value for it: I, therefore, stood grinning by 
the fire. 

‘Mr. Snibs,” said Dr. Pitchitin, ‘“‘ what has happened ?—let me 
see.” 

“‘ Look here, sir,” replied Mr. Snibs, pointing, with tragic dignity, 
to his shoes and their steaming contents,—‘‘ look here !—TI will not 
speak of the wickedness of that mind that could waste good victuals 
in this way ;—Sir, there are four more potatoes under the dinner table, 
—four, sir,—four large mealy ones! Think, sir, of the malice that 
could insult me by planting these in my very shoes! It is an insult 
unheard of, artfully contrived, wicked, premeditated, vile, villanous! 
Sir, the boy as committed this horrid offence must come to the gallows.” 

‘* Boys,” cried Dr. Pitchitin, “‘ boys,—let me see,—who,—that’s it, 
—who did this?” 

A dead silence. 

** New boy’’—said Mr. Snibs, “‘ what are you laughing at ?—and, 
now I think of it, I did not see you eat any potatoes. What’s your 
name ?”’ 

** Fitzroy Pike. What’s yours?” 

‘* That’s insolence !” said Snibs, in a passion. 

‘« The same question you asked me.” 

‘¢ Pike,” stammered Snibs, with an effort to calm his rage, ‘‘ Pike, 
tell me,—did you eat your potatoes ?” 

‘* No,” replied I, coolly. 

“‘No!” cried Dr. Pitchitin,—‘‘ Not eat any potatoes! No!—let 
me see,—then, what did you have for dinner? What did you do with 
them ?” 

‘“‘ Threw them under the table when nobody was looking.” 

** You did, did you ?”—shrieked Snibs,—“ and you put them in my 
shoes, did you ?” 

‘«They fell in of their own accord,” replied I, —‘‘ I didn’t know 
you aired your feet at dinner time.” 

Mr. Snibs made no reply, but gave a meaning glance at the Doctor, 
then leisurely shook the potato from each shoe, the mystery being 
now elucidated, encased his feet, and sat down, with an awful crash, 
intended to strike terror into my soul. 

‘* Fitzroy Pike,” said Dr. Pitchitin, in a solemn tone, as he tried, 
in an impressive manner, the elasticity of his cane,—*‘ I must—let me 
see—lI must flog you,—that’s it.” 

gabon the orations in the receiving room I little expected a speech so 
ithy. 
F ‘I shall be most happy, I am sure,” réplied 1; ‘‘and you are at 
liberty to commence the moment you catch me.” 

It is perfectly useless to protract the scene :—in short, I exasperated 
both Doctor and usher to madness, received, with Spartan fortitude, a 
sound thrashing, and established an honourable character in the school, 
never to be shaken from its foundation. 

I do not intend to burden the reader with any detailed account of 
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my school adventures, but shall content myself merely with describing 
two of my companions, who became, in after life, to a considerable 
degree, implicated in my affairs. 

The first of these was Tom Briton, a mad-brained dog, who honoured 
me with his especial patronage and friendship,—led me into a thousand 
scrapes, and helped me out of them most cleverly;—Tom, most 
decidedly, cared for no man; he lived only for fun and frolic, whilst 
still his heart was of the soundest stuff, though frequently led aside by 
his passion for mirthful amusement. 

he other was of a very different character, and won my regard 
rather by the interest that I feltin him. Eustace Weston was seldom 
gay; young as he was, he had known the deepest affliction,—loss of 
parents, loss of the brightest prospects, and, therefore, loss of friends. 
He was the only boy I ever knew that passed “oe a school as a 
gentleman, without drawing upon himself general odium for so novel 
a conceit. He mixed little with the others, and, what is wonderful, 
none interfered with him: there was a mystery and interest attached 
to him; he was, the boys all agreed, not one of themselves. Yet 
Eustace was kind-hearted and gentle,—I loved him from the first, — 
he was clever, I was not,—but by his assistance I progressed, and we 
soon became inseparable friends. 

Poor Eustace! as I recur now to the days when we were children 
together, and think of thy sad, untimely fate, of the misery manhood 
brought thee, why should I strive to repress the honest tear, that, 
spite of all, will rise ?—-why withhold the friendly tribute to thy memory ? 
But enough of mournful recollection. 

During the first part of my stay at Dr. Pitchitin’s, I was bullied 
and knocked about as a fag: in time I grew to the distinction,—a 
most enviable one in my situation,—of ‘‘ big boy;” and, when I was 
“ biggest,”—-Tom Briton and Eustace both having left,—my father 
called me home. 

I had learned enough, however, at school, to look with something 
of contempt on my father’s notions of gentility; and, as I found no 
pleasure in home, many were the arguments between myself and Bob 
Pike, Esq., in the front parlour at Camberwell, concerning the neces- 
sity of my finding some occupation :— 

‘¢ Fitzroy,” my father would say, ‘‘ when I opens my ears and sees 
you a-talkin’ of such nonsense, says I to myself, is this you ?—Inflect, 
Fitzroy, inflect on your poor-specks,—here is I,—me, that is, Bob, 
your paternal posteritor,—in yearly possession of a anival hang-you- 
witty of two hundred and fifty pounds o’ starlings per hang’em ;— 
look around on your aunt’s-sister-al domains,—the brass plate,—the 
fixters,—the furniter,—and, when you cotton-plates all these here 
ridges,—saysn’t you to yerself, says you—all supple-mary trades and 
trubbles is humbugs all alike,—‘ content is trashers ?’”” 

In vain this oratory; not two hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
furniture and fixtures, were treasures to me,—for I was not content, 
A lucky accident put an end to all my doubts, promising, for a time 
at least, to find me occupation. 

Walking through London streets, idle and discontented, I received, 
one day, to my great surprise and discomfiture, a smart clap on the 
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shoulder,—turning round to resent the affront, I perceived Tom 
Briton. 

‘< Pitch it in!” cried he, ‘ that’s the magic name !— What a tragic 
hero you look !” 

I laughed, and we shook hands cordially. 

‘“¢ What are you doing Fitz Pike ?”’ asked Tom. 

** Nothing,” replied 1, somewhat dolefully. 

‘* Go into partnership with me.” 

‘¢ What trade is it?” inquired I. 

‘** Trade!” cried he; ‘‘ none! ’tis a profession.”’ 

*¢ Which ?” 

‘‘The honourable profession of medicine in its most popular 
branch,” 

‘** But Tom, you are not qualified,—nor am I.” 

** Quack! quack!” replied Tom Briton, ‘‘ henceforth, be thou Dr. 
Gandophilus Eupatoramicocologicus, and I am ‘ the mysterious part- 
ner,’ nameless, sulphureous, what the playbills mark with a ; 
and we'll play the devil with quacks, in a style they never yet dreamt 
of: share profits and so on,—make arrangements to-night.” 

“Done!” said I,—and done it was: I told my father I had got 
into the medical profession; and, in the afternoon, met Tom, by 
appointment, at his own lodgings. 





CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


After a few Preliminaries, assumes rather a Diabolical Character.—In it is related 
how my Father sought to conciliate Aunts Tabitha and Dorothea; also how he 
succeeded.— On the whole, however, this Chapter deserves great censure, since 
it disrespectfully leaves my Grandmother in a very awkward position. 


As henceforth my friend, Tom Briton, will occupy a very promi- 
nent place in this history, it will, doubtless, be required by many of 
my lady readers, that 1 should give materials for forming some idea of 
his personal appearance. Now styles of description vary: we have, 
at the one extreme, that ornate and poetical verbosity which, by its 
eloquence, wins sympathy and applause; whilst the opposite outpost 
is taken up by that concise and matter-of-fact style adopted in pass- 
ports,—a style under the fetters of which the charms of Venus herself 
would chill the most susceptible of hearts. A young lady would have 
improvvised glowing sentiments on Tom Briton’s eyes ; she would have 
noted their dark flashes,—the wit, the innocent roguery they con- 
veyed ; she would have noted too, that, with all their merriment, they 
would be first to beam with sympathy at sight of distress, or to cloud 
at a tale of sorrow; perhaps, a favoured creature, she might have 
seen them bright with love ;—a passport sends us, at once, to Billings- 
gate, and recals the wars of the ragamuffins with the unpleasant and 
pithy declaration,—* eyes, black.” The pleasing expression of his 
mouth, the play of mirth and intelligence around it, the noble curl of 
his lips, and all such beauties, who could overlook? But capacity for 
bread and butter is the passport’s sole consideration, and there we 
find simply recorded,—“ mouth small.” His clear, though dark com- 
plexion, high, open forehead, and raven black hair, might each have 
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supplied fire to a dozen sonnets; but they engage three lines only of 
a passport’s attention. Where would you find the passport that would 
dilate on his handsome figure, or tell of the kind, and wild, and merry 
qualities that prompted each graceful gesture ? 

But enough.—‘‘ While a thing is being talked about it may be 
done,” say the wiseacres; and, on this principle, I find that Tom 
Briton has already been described. In the meantime, then, for my- 
self,—modesty, alas ! forbids me the delicate task of providing a cata- 
logue of my own charms,—and so, dear reader,—excuse the familiarity, 
but familiar I hope we are destined to be,—and so, unless some smitten 
lady artist should publish me in full or fancy dress, sitting before a 
red curtain upon a green easy chair,—it is left for thee only to 
imagine me, even that which is most agreeable to thyself. 

Ye maidens, picture me in some lover's form! and matrons, as some 
dear friend of youth,—so I be but embodied in pleasing, comely shape, 
full well shall I be contented. 

Now speed we onward with our history. 

By the time I reached Tom Briton’s lodgings, I had found time to 
reflect on the nature of the engagement I had made, and a serious 
question arose in my mind as to its honesty. Communicating this 
to Tom— 

‘* Be at ease,” said he ; “‘ our intention is not a disreputable trade ; 
but a little mirth,—and, whatever you may think of the farce I have 
prepared, trust me, the moral at the conclusion shall be strong enough 
to answer every cavil.”’ 

‘* And how long do you intend to prosecute the joke ?” 

‘‘ Until there arise out of it matter for fresh amusement—and that 
can scarcely fail. But come, I will show you the preparations.” 

In a small room, the shutters of which were closed, stood one high- 
backed arm chair, metamorphosed into a throne, before a table. The 
walls were hung with black drapery, the room lighted by a concealed 
lamp in a red shade that cast a mysterious light around; the table 
was covered with a long black cloth, upon which lay skulls, as matters 
of course, and manuscripts in hieroglyphics,—Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, or short-hand, no matter which, so long as they be gene- 
rally (perhaps also particularly) unintelligible. 

‘“‘ This is the receiving room,” said Tom; then, throwing open a 
door, he disclosed another room, gaily furnished, communicating 
also with the passage without. ‘ This,” said he, ‘is the waiting 
room, to be brilliantly lighted at night, that the contrast on coming 
from one to the other may be terrific and imposing.” 

‘** Imposing indeed!” said 1; ‘‘Tom, the whole affair savours too 
much of imposture.”’ 

‘* Be silent, Fitzroy,” said my friend, ‘‘ or wait until you under- 
stand the mattér, before you express an opinion. Enter into my views 
for this night only, and when our work is done, if you still disapprove 
of it,—why then you'll not be Fitzroy Pike—but a senseless savage. 
Look here, I’ve provided a dress for you to act in.” 

‘* But it won’t fit.” 

“Fit! why tis not intended that it should: it must hang loose 
in graceful folds.—Try it on.” 
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So saying, he enveloped me in a black garment that bore a striking 
analogy to the pinafore of some giant child. 

*¢ And here,” added he, displaying a long bundle of white hair,— 
“‘ here is your wig !”’ 

‘‘ The hair is unnaturally long, considering its whiteness.” 

‘© A sign of vast age,” exclaimed Tom, “‘ since it must have occu- 
pied several centuries, at least, for such a fine crop to be matured.” 

‘“‘ But my young face ye 

“¢ Will be painted,” added Tom. 

‘¢ And where is your livery ?” 

‘« My liveries are two,” replied he. ‘‘ See this.” He displayed an 
old print gown, a dirty cap, and straw bonnet. ‘‘ Thus clothed, when 
the visiters come to-night, at ten o'clock, I join them, pass for a 
gossip, and discover what each comes for; then I slip away, put over 
my human body this disguise,”—it was Satanic,—‘‘ and play my 
second part in the comedy, telling you all that I have discovered.” 

‘* If I should be recognized —” 

** On that score, also,” said Tom, ‘‘ be at ease:—to disguise your 
voice, hold a few stones in your mouth ;—there is no harm in follow- 
ing Demosthenes ;—and, to convince you that the deception is com- 
plete, Bob Pike, Esq. shall be our first patient ; and a wise father he 
will indeed be if he know his own child.” 

“« A good idea,” said I, ‘* if we could but carry it out.” 

“« We will.— Where shall we find him ?—I’ll persuade him at once.’ 

«¢ What time is it?” 

“‘ Three o’clock.” 

‘¢O then, without doubt, we shall find him in Regent Street, where 
he always walks of an afternoon to study manners and mankind. By- 
the-bye, Tom, what’s the matter with your hair ?”’ 

“ Ah!” said Tom, ‘I dare say it looks odd.—I’ve been advertising.” 

“« Advertising !” 

“‘ Yes; advertising our levee for to-night.” 

“And, in the name of wonder, what effect can that have upon 
hair!” 

““ Why, you must know, cheap advertising | perform thus :—In the 
morning I sally out, with a small-tooth comb in my waistcoat pocket, 
and go to the nearest and most popular barber to get my hair curled. 
To him I artfully deliver the substance of my advertisement ; he re- 
joices to circulate it. Leaving this place, I pull out my comb, destroy 
the curls, and, at a convenient distance, repeat the process: so, di- 
viding the town into districts, I complete my circuit, and puff what I 
will throughout London at the expense of advertising in a single 
journal. These media, in the prosecution of my sport, I have em- 
ployed so frequently, that there is not now a hairdresser in the 
metropolis who does not hail with peculiar rapture my entrance into 
his shop, as the conveyer of mysterious or curious information. But, 
allons !—to seek your father in Regent Street.” Hurrying on, we 
soon arrived at our destination. 

Regent Street is verily a curious place—a gay, lazily busy, languidly 
bustling scene: thither, from the peer to the pot-boy, repair all the 
idlers in London. Here, on the foot-path, we see a tall, overgrown, 
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red-faced animal, of youthful appearance, clad in a rusty green coat, 
his faded first-tail;—on his arm hangs a girl, with a simple face, and 
gaudy gown of some antediluvian pattern. These are species of the 
race of country cousins,’ whose first care on ‘‘ coming up to town” is to 
stare themselves satisfied in Regent Street ;—and, staring, on they go, 
—now running against one of these bedizened beings who condescends 
to pay heavily that she may enjoy the distinction of being a peripatetic 
show-bust to some Anglo-French milliner of warm imagination,—now 
tumbling over a draper’s “‘ assistant,” who, with white neckcloth and 
frizzled hair, and pen behind his ear, had rushed from his shop-door 
to gaze on the retreating form of some aristocratic beauty, with whom 
he but lately enjoyed the delights of professional conversation, and 
whom, regarding with the eye of an amateur, he pronounces to be a 
‘‘ splendid creature!” Here is a hairy-faced fop, in ‘‘ fashionable” 
second-hand garments, who struts, cane in hand, and cherished but 
weather-beaten four-and-nine-penny on his well-oiled head ; and as, 
by peculiar corrugation of muscle, his eye-glass seems glued before his 
glassy eye, whose fire was long since ‘‘ raked” out, he regards, with 
great self-satisfaction, the ladies he may chance to meet. Here,—a 
truce to observation,—here is Bob Pike himself!—his hands in his 
pockets, leaning against a pillar in the colonnade. 

“‘ Bob! my dear fellow, how are you?” 

“Aw! mawstaw Bwitown! haw aw yaw ?—Fitzroy, my son, haw 
aw yaw?” 

Tom laughed and looked at me. 

£3 Fitzroy,” said he, ‘‘ does your father speak Portuguese ?”’ 

‘“« Naw,” said my father, ‘‘ | dawn’t knaw powdered-geese.” 

“* What language is it, father?” inquired I. 

‘* Ho tone,” replied Bob Pike, Esq. 

‘Some mistake,” said Tom. 

‘*«T ovaw-ward Lawd Lispel jawst naw—and he tawked saw ;—I 
thawt ’twas mawnars, and I cawpied it.” 

“ Peculiarities of individuals form a rule of copy to no man of 
sense,” replied Tom, dogmatically. 

‘* Then ‘taint krek !” cried my father delighted; ‘I’m glad of that— 
for its turrurrburl krakjaw.—Look !—quick !—look at the carridge !— 
that belongs to Sir Timothy Smith,—I know it by the arm-or-heel 
bare-’uns ;-—and there isn’t a carridge in London as I doesn’t know,— 
‘cept one—and,—as true as Bob,—there she goes! I must foller 
her—” 

‘* But, father, we have something important “4 

‘<T’ll find her out!” cried my father, and raced after the carriage of 
unknown ownership. 

Soon, however, he returned, disappointed and out of breath; we 
heard his woes to an end, then planted a battery and gained our 
point. I satisfied his fatherly solicitude concerning my professional 
advancement in partnership with Mr. Briton, whose generosity in 
taking me, my father could not enough thank ; and so we parted—till 
evening. 

Let us hasten on towards the awful and important crisis that now 
impends, 
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Ten o'clock had arrived, and all was ready. I, in my robes and hair, 
with a face painted exquisitely majestic, and stones in my mouth, sat 
on the throne; before me a huge closed volume rested upon the table. 
Tom Briton, having performed the first part of his duty, and announced 
all to be in proper train, had assumed his diabolical garments, and was 
concealed behind my broad-backed chair, busily and characteristically 
engaged in the task of fumigating the room with brimstone. ‘‘ For,” 
said he, ‘‘the smell of brimstone will pass with many for a diploma of 
supernatural power; and let the incredulous but see my head—your 
fame is then established.” 

Everything, then, being ready, I rang a hand-bell that was upon 
the table, and my father entered, made a Regent Street bow, looked 
confused, and was silent. I opened the huge book, rolled the stones 
in my mouth and proceeded to write, speaking aloud meanwhile :— 

‘First patient, Bob Pike, Esq.,” my father looked astonished,--‘‘ mar- 
ried,”—he smiled,—‘‘ formerly kept a potato warehouse in Rother- 
hithe,”—pulled up his shirt collar, arranged his curls and looked scorn- 
ful,—‘‘ now a private gentleman and esquire,”—here he relaxed ,— 
“resident at Camberwell, No. 6, China Vase Parade, Montpelier 
Avenue ;” at this extent of domestic knowledge my father was electri- 
fied ;—‘‘ green door, brass knocker, and an only son,”—he was gal- 
vanized ;—*‘ Bob Pike, Esq., I know wherefore thou art here, but ’tis 
well thou thyself shouldst speak,—say on, therefore !” 

My father wiped his lips, hemmed thrice, raised his left arm and 
commenced : 

“ Larned—no, knowing—sir,—doctor,—I co-co-comes,—I’m flus- 
trated,—I can’t make a spitch,—so the short and the long o’ wot I 
comed for is, this here. My wife’s two sisters is two old tabbies: wen 
my sun Fitzroy was born,—Fitzroy, sir, wot’s in the emetical poor- 
fashion,—these disintegreeable vulgar critters wanted to crissen him 
outlandidge names of all sorts, and that wouldn’t do, you know, at no 
price; and we had a rumpus about a dog, and the upshot is as we 
haven’t spoken not never since. Now, for myself, I hates the critters, 
they is so werry wulgar,—but for my famerly and for their money,— 
why, you see, it’s as well to be friends, and so if so be as you could 
give me some fizzic as could effec that ere objeck, me! - 

At this point my father was interrupted,—the door flew open and in 
rushed three ladies,—Mrs. Jones, my grandmother, pushed forward 
by Tabitha and Dorothea, my mother’s incensed relatives. They had 
lately arrived to ‘‘ consult the doctor” on business of their own, and 
had most unfortunately amused themselves (as my father spoke rather 
energetically, and they knew his voice,) with listening at the door, 
until rage was at its height, and they burst upon him :— 

‘Vulgar and disagreeable, are we ?” shrieked Dorothea. 

‘¢ Two old tabbies, are we?” cried Tabitha. 

‘¢ You wants our money, do you?” sung both in chorus. 

“‘ Won't you get it?” cried Dorothy. 

‘¢ You scoundrel, you varmint, you inhuman, wicked, bloodthirsty 
bru-u-u-te !”” bawled Tabitha. 

«¢ You pickling tub!” piped Dorothy. 

The beauty of the last-mentioned allusion is certainly hidden, but 
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ladies incensed are not nice in the choice of terms, and a pickling tub 
is no light thing to throw at the head of a victim. 

“Ugh! ugh!” cried Tabitha, making spiteful grimaces, quite close 
to my unfortunate father’s nose. 

Tom Briton, meanwhile, vexed at the untoward circumstance, 
forgot his disguise and rose behind my chair. My aunts were too 
busy to see him; but their deaf and bewildered mother, looking in 
amazement now at one party, now at the other, caught sight of the 
fearful apparition and shrieked aloud. I saw she would faint, and 
hastened to assist her, but my long robe caught in the chair; and 
Tom Briton, prompted by the same impulse, in his haste overturned 
the brimstone he had been using into the concealed fire, and, as a 
cloud of sulphury vapour, ascending, filled the room, rushed forward, 
in devil’s character, and caught my falling grandam in his arms. 

(To be continued.) 





ADAM’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY THE HON. D. G. OSBORNE. 


Fatuer! Thy world was fair and bright ; 
Glad were its birds, and sweet its flowers, 
And beautiful Thy sun of light 
Which shone o'er Eden’s groves and bowers. 
Creation’s boundless store of bliss 
Thy loving hand for me prepared ; 
Yet craved I something more than this,— 
My lot, though happy, was unshared. 


When on each morn and eve [| knelt 

To thank Thy love for what was given, 
E’en "midst my prayers my spirit felt 

A longing as it rose to Heaven :-— 
Father! I thought one boon from Thee— 

One precious boon—was still denied me : 
I thought how sweet that prayer would be, 
If there were one to kneel beside me ! 


Angels of Light, from yon blest skies, 
Beings who hover near Thy throne, 

Gazed on me with their radiant eyes, 
And smiled ; but yet I felt alone :— 

Too pure their holy natures seemed ; 
They owned a too celestial ray ;— 

Not such the mate of whom I dreamed— 
I pined for one of kindred clay. 


And I have found that mate at last, 
To fill my bosom’s vacant place : 
Another’s lot with mine is cast— 
I see another of my race. 
Oh Father! every charm doth wear, 
In this Thy Eden’s lovely sphere, 
A glow more bright, a-hue more fair, 
Since she, the God-bestowed, is here. 
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A POLITICAL, VIEW OF ITABY, 


' 


WITH ITS RELATIONS jena BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 


BY GENERAL pfipk. —. / 
INTRODUCTION« f 

Tue author of the following Hie. F948 of the’ most eminent among 
the members of the Italian emigration; ‘one of those noble exiles, who, 
after having served the holy cause of their country with the sword, 
devote to it, in banishment, their studies, their pens, their thoughts, 
their whole lives; one of those men of upright heart and mind, who 
give to this age of infamous apostacy, or cowardly and fallacious 
neutrality, an example of fidelity, of firmness and political probity, 
so rare in these times, as to be heroic—I had almost said fabulous. 
Honourable scruples obliging the author to conceal his name, he had 
addressed himself to me, who wear his country in my heart’s core, 
to be the introducer, and, as it were, the Godfather of his work. | 
had accepted this mission the more readily, as it gave me an oppor- 
tunity of paying to the author and his country this public and sincere 
homage of esteem and sympathy. Those scruples no longer existing, 
the veil, however, is now withdrawn. 

Italy is the land of my youth; she is dear to me on many accounts ; 
and nothing which regards her, is indifferent to me. Perhaps I, more 
than almost any one, have been in a position to appreciate her suffer- 
ings, her efforts, her resources; and I participate in the indignation 
and the hopes of those who prepare, or dream of, her deliverance. 
In no part of the world is the violation of the rights of man more 
flagrant or more atrocious; and the excess of evil justifies every sort 
of remedy. 

In delivering his thoughts to the public, the author felt great 
anxiety on one account: he feared lest the moment should be unfa- 
vourable; that competent minds, engrossed by the great question 
which now agitates the East, would refuse an audience to the advocate 
of Italian independence. I have combated these apprehensions, and 
endeavoured to overcome his doubts. There are some rights so 
sacred, that the vindication of them is never out of season; every 
moment is suitable; and though in politics there is no prescription, 
and time has not the force of law, it is expedient to harass the 
impious reign of usurpation, by incessant eternal protests. 

But independently of this peremptory consideration,—the particular 
fact, which now turns every eye towards the East, possesses this 
powerful interest, only because it closely bears upon the interests of 
the West: sooner or later, Italy is destined, if not to take her ancient 
lead, at least to play a great and honourable part on the grand 
theatre of the West. 


This is not the place to discuss the Oriental question : let me, how- . 


ever, be permitted to make some rapid observations on its connection 
with the future destiny of Italy. 

When the Ottoman race, at the apogée of its power, got possession 
of Constantinople, Italy, then in the decline of its political existence, 
received the first counterblow of this great event. This, however, 
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turned out fortunately; (for all human catastrophes have their compen- 
sation;) while the terror of the crescent extended over the Christian 
world, it received from the Byzantine emigration, as an indemnity, 
the treasure (till then, half veiled,) of Greek letters. 

Italy first received them with hospitality; from thence they de- 
parted for the conquest of France, of all Europe; to destroy the 
decayed mould, in which the scholastic papal feudality had petrified 
the Catholic world. 

In these days, the parts are changed; the West has turned towards 
the East, and sends back in maturity the civilization it received from 
thence in its germ, Algeria, Egypt, Greece, the Sclavonian popula- 
tions of the Ottoman empire, are already impregnated with the spirit 
of the West; even the capital of Islamism, irresistibly drawn by the 
Christian whirlpool, would long since have fallen into it, and been 
swallowed up, but for the intestine jealousies of the European family. 
Whether the Ottoman empire can live, is no longer a question; it is 
already dead: but its sepultureds adjourned, in order to delay the ad- 
judication of a succession so warmly disputed. The dispute is between 
the heirs, who are disputing round the corpse. 

The course of ages, and the successive encroachments of despotism, 
have modified all the relations between people and people; so that 
what was formerly in the shade, is now in the light, and what once 
was light, is now become darkness :—thus Italy, which, at the taking 
of Constantinople, played so grand and intellectual a part, is now 
reduced to be a silent and motionless spectator; it has no voice in the 
chapter, notwithstanding the authority of historic traditions, the in- 
terest of vicinity, or the right, which each member of the great Euro- 
pean body has to be consulted on their common affairs. 

How, then, can Italy, thus erased from the rank of sovereign nations, 
be again connected with the Oriental question? Let us hasten to 
explain, that, from the commencement, this great problem has been ill 
propounded by France; and that they are preparing for us the most 
cruel humiliations, by obstinately continuing to treat as a special and 
maritime question, one which is general and continental. It is not 
in the Dardanelles that France can solve this important problem. It 
is on the Alps, and the Rhine. 

Whatever particular views we may have on Russia, whatever sym- 
pathy or antipathy she may inspire,—it is impossible not to recognize 
in her, one of the principal elements of the future constitution of the 
social world. 

Doubtless, a great destiny is in store for her; and without pretend- 
ing to the tripod of the Sibyls, one may now foresee that her influence 
will be exercised in the East. Russia is a bridge between Europe and 
Asia; now, as Europe has nothing more to expect or receive from 
Asia, and Asia, on the contrary, has every thing to receive from 
Europe; Russia, as well by her intermediate position between the two 
worlds, as by the nature of her genius, may be regarded as the organ 
and director of modern civilization in the East. This is her part, 
whether she wills it or not,—it is imposed upon her by a superior power ; 
sooner or later, her mission must be accomplished. 

This position granted, it assures to Russia, in spite of every thing, a 
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great preponderance in the process which is now being adjudged at 
Constantinople. Already invested, under different titles, with Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, and Servia, the West provinces of the Ottoman 
empire, she has only to wait awhile, to enter into possession of the 
rest. Constantinople cannot escape her; and does she not already 
reign there? The force of circumstances seems to me to command 
this result; to be prepared for it, we must anticipate it. 

But the question is complicated ; while Russia leans towards Asia, 
she oppresses Europe. Europe cannot witness her growing power, 
without imposing limits to it: but it is France who should establish 
and defend the continental equilibrium ; I say establish, rather than 
maintain, for it does not exist: I cannot give the name of equilibrium 
to that iniquitous and violent parcelling off of men, instituted by the 
Congress of Vienna,—which is, thank God! already broken in fact, 
in the North, the South, and all the points of the globe. 

In the isolated position of France, dismantled as she is by treaties, 
it would be difficult—I say more, impessible—for her to check Russia 
effectually, in a serious conflict: England, who is called our ally, is 
not so in reality; in the Turco-Egyptian question, she has only her 
commerce in view, and the smallest commercial bait would imme- 
diately detach her. Besides, England is no more a powerful ally; in 
contra-position to Russia, who is in her ascendant, England is in her 
decline, and can only lose in a general movement of emancipation. 
The future is preparing for her an awful catastrophe. 

France has but one mode of balancing Europe and mastering Russia 
with the same stroke: it is, solidly to establish her frontiers on the 
Rhine and the Alps ; to create, on one side, a Germany ; on the other, 
an Italy. If it be the destiny of heroic Poland ever again to be 
formed into an independent and sovereign nation, she would arise alone, 
favoured by so great a shock. 

Such is, in my opinion, the true solution of the Oriental question ; 
it is nothing less than the abrogation of the ignominious treaties 
of 1815, and the complete remodelling of the European continent. 
No doubt, this plan is far different. from the half measures, which the 
Government of July scarcely dares to venture on; or the timid pro- 
tocols which it stammers forth. Nor will they ever go beyond the 
statu quo, till the question has been propounded in its real terms. 

These general considerations may suffice to show in what manner 
the cause of Italian independence, pleaded in this work, is connected 
with the debate on the Bosphorus. To speak accurately, it is part of 
a general question, treated of in a particular point of view. In the 
actual state of interests and ideas, there are no isolated facts, no mu- 
nicipal questions; and the famous adage, “‘ tout est en tout,” was never 
so true. 

But if Italy be not bound up with the general European interests— 
if she should not prove, so to speak, virtually an ally—she would not 
the less, therefore, deserve our solicitude and sympathy. It is fearful 
to reflect, that twenty-four millions of intelligent men, who, at different 
epochs, have done so much for the civilization of the world, should be 
now condemned, as the reward of their long and glorious services, to the 
most brutal as well as most silly of all servitudes. So little, on our 
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parts, is required to free this unfortunate race; so distinguished in the 
eyes of men would be their redeemer! It would not even be a sacri- 
fice. To do so would be no proof of devotion to their cause ; it would 
only be the judicious exercise of French power to the advancement of 
French interests. 

But the day is not yet arrived when these things can be felt or even 
seen. Egotism and baseness of heart obscure our mental visions ; 
when we feel nothing, we can comprehend nothing; we do but half 
see, and half feel. 

We must let this miserable race disgracefully complete its phasis of 
materialism and servility. From this excess of evil some reviving 
good will doubtless arise, as in the physical world putrefaction pro- 
duces life. Cuarves Dipier. 





CHAPTER lI. 


Effects of Italian Independence on the Constitutional Countries of Europe, 
and especially on France and England. 


The independence of Italy is the common interest of every free 
people. This independence would aid the progress of the representa- 
tive system, bind Greece to the constitutional monarchies of Europe, 
and establish a due balance of power between the countries governed 
by chartered rights and those which are ruled by absolute government. 

Besides this general interest, France and England have each a 
special advantage to reap from Italian independence. 


France. 


An orator in the Chamber of Deputies has said, ‘‘ That French 
blood should be shed for France alone.” This axiom in politics 
needs explanation. 

Nations have sometimes an urgent interest to induce them to shed 
their blood for the safety of another people. In the contest between 
Europe and Napoleon, we have seen England prodigal of her blood 
and wealth in the cause of Spain and Portugal. 

The absolute monarch, Louis XVI., to consolidate the indepen- 
dence and liberty of the United States, did not spare French biood, 
either in the plains of America, or on the seas of the two hemispheres. 

When immortal Florence expended her last resources in resisting 
Charles V., had France lent her aid, even at the price of her blood, 
she would have escaped the humiliations to which she was long 
exposed. 

Had Napoleon espoused the cause of Poland, what floods of French 
blood would he not have spared ? 

If, in 183}, the French Government had dared to protect Modina 
and Bologna against Austrian invasion, the troops of Francis If. would 
not have passed the Po, and possibly all Italy might now have been 
the powerful ally of France. 

That nation alone, which needs no alliance, can adopt, in an un- 
limited sense, the maxim of the French deputy. 

Is France in this position ? 
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The absolute princes of Europe are her enemies ;—her crime, iu 
their: eyes, is, that she is less a constitutional than a democratic 
monarchy ; that, being situated in the centre of Europe, her capital 
seems the rendezvous of the highest intellects; her language is spread 
over the Continent; her tribune is responded to on all sides; and 
that her people are free. 

These are the crimes which monarchs who would govern without 
control or contradiction cannot forgive; still less can they be par- 
doned by an aristocracy, desirous of preserving all their distinctions 
and privileges. 

Surrounded by such numerous and vigilant enemies, is there a 
Frenchman who can consider a long peace probable, even should a 
third restoration be possible? and who does not believe that a restora- 
tion must be preceded by war? Who does not see, that the natural 
and necessary boundaries of France, Mont Cenis and the Rhine, can 
only be restored to her by war? Why, then, does France leave to 
her enemies the choice of time and circumstances for the moment of 
attack? What does she expect as the reward of humiliations which 
lower her in the eyes of strangers? Delay! But will not this delay 
be more favourable to her adversaries than to herself? Their policy is 
fixed; their lines of defence are traced; their contingents are deter- 
mined and certain. France possesses neither settled political prin- 
ciples of action, nor frontiers easy to defend; her capital is unfor- 
tified, and the heart of her kingdom unguarded and vulnerable. 

But suppose the twenty-four millions who inhabit Italy restored to 
independence ;—by the nature of their institutions, and the sentiment 
of their own preservation, they become naturally the allies of France ; 
and would the Northern Powers then dare to attack, or even menace 
her ? 

Italy has ever been to France a question of war; for the last fifty 
years this question has become vital. Napoleon, speaking of Joachim, 
King of Naples, said, that twice he had occasioned the loss of the 
empire ;—yet Joachim reigned over only a fourth part of the Italian 
population. 


England. 


With regard to England, the political state of Italy cannot have 
the same influence on her, that it has on France. Nevertheless, if 
England would dare to protect Italian independence, the advantages 
she might derive from this protection would be incalculable. 

What, for a long time, have been the wishes of the British Govern- 
ment with regard to the Continent ?—It seeks only to oppose the ambi- 
tion of France and the encroachments of Russia. What, at this 
moment, is the desire of the people of England ?—To see liberty 
extended and consolidated on the Continent, that their own may be 
established on a broader basis. 

The independence of Italy would powerfully aid the accomplishment 
of both these objects. 

Italy once free, the liberty of the people, from the Rhine to the 
Alps on one side, to Cadiz and Gibraltar on the other, would vo longer 
be in danger :—France, having once attained the limits of Savoy and 
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the Rhine, could no more dream of the conquests which ruined the 
Empire: a return to those ambitious projects would be impossible. 
The Italians, the allies of France, if she were menaced by the Northern 
Powers, would become her greatest enemies, if she sought to extend 
her territory beyond the Alps or the Rhine; this enmity would be 
inspired by the most powerful of ail feelings,—that of self-preservation. 

It may be answered, that England would regard Italian prosperity 
with jealousy; for with that would revive the maritime activity of 
Venice, Genoa, and the coasts of Amalfi. But this narrow-minded 
jealousy no longer exists among the free people of the present epoch. 
In 1816, England was seen combating the African rulers for the 
benefit of all the maritime powers; renouncing herself the advantages 
which the British flag might have derived from this barbarian war— 
especially from their attacks on the Italians by sea. But what pro- 
gress has not England made in generous policy since 1816? The 
advantages which the English have derived from the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830, have opened their eyes to their real interests—have 
shown them, that the superiority of England to other nations, which 
the Tories endeavoured to establish, was profitable to the Tories, but 
injurious to the people.* 

But suppose a war between England and Russia,—a war which 
public opinion regards as inevitable ;—we believe, not only that the 
alliance of independent Italy would be highly advantageous to Eng- 
land; but that such an alliance would be indispensable to enable her 
to act on the offensive successfully against her enemy. If the British 
Government would courageously devote itself to the interests of its 
country, it would lose not a day in declaring itself for Italian indepen- 
dence. It would regard this political act as its first and firmest step, 
as well as the most advantageous, against the ambition of the Czars. 





* To throw more light on this subject, we will add, that, in 1830, towards the 
end of October, we went from Paris to London. Generals Lafayette, Lamarque, 
and Mons. Mauguin, expressed a wish, that we would let them know in what man- 
ner the English liberals would consider the aggrandisement of France to Mont Cenis 
and the Rhine. Mr. Brougham (since Lord Brougham) told us to write to General 
Lafayette, and say that the liberal party in England would with pleasure see France 
take possession of Savoy and extend her territory to the Rhine. ‘‘ Why do you, 
sir, who are so eminently English, give such advice ?’’—‘‘ Because,’’ answered he, 
‘*the more liberty there is on the Continent, the more will there be in England ;— 
liberty cannot be firmly established on the Continent without France, and France 
must be great and powerful to serve as a support to continental liberty.’”” My 
friends in Paris were charmed with this language of the first English orator. General 
Haxo alone, strong in his own opinion, would never believe in the sympathy of the 
English people for France. On his return from Antwerp, he said to us :—* Did 
you see how your English, with their sympathy for us, endeavoured to thwart us in 
Belgium ?’’—*“ I perceived it ;—but the English Ministry, which follows the Tory 
politics at no great distance, do not represent the free majority of the people. 
Besides, there is a great difference between sending commissioners to your camp, 
and showing themselves disposed to make war on you. An unpopular war in Eng- 
land would now be impossible.’” What would General Haxo, that great warrior 
and patriot, have said, had he lived to see the ovation of Marshal Soult in London ? 
We wish to show, in this note, that the English people have opened their eyes to 
their true interests. That they have seen, that though the Tories may find it to 
their advantage to protect European aristocracy, under the banners of absolute 
kings,—that they are interested in aiding the cause of the people. 
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Before showing the many ways in which Italy may be of service to 
England, by opposing the ambitious proceedings of her adversary, it 
is indispensable that we should combat the opinion which the Tories, 
those enemies to liberty, both at home and abroad, have endeavoured 
to establish in England. They have succeeded in making the British 
Cabinet regard as an axiom, that an alliance with Austria is eminently 
useful and necessary to England, in order to keep Russia in check. 
We do not deny, that before the French Revolution of 1789, the 
Austrian alliance may have been very serviceable to the interests of 
Great Britain; for before that epoch, Austria, dreading neither France, 
nor Italy, nor any of the other provinces of her empire, was free in her 
movements. At present, when France and Russia are become more 

werful than heretofore,—when the Porte is weakened,—when Hun- 
gary and Gallicia cause much embarrassment to Austria,—and when 
Italy, instead of assisting her as formerly, absorbs a large portion of 
her forces,—Austria is happy if she can keep her own. One of the 
most eloquent of the French deputies, alluding probably to these cir- 
cumstances, said :—‘‘ Austria is the most impotent of all the European 
states; her frontiers are open to all; and if she did but menace us, we 
should overwhelm her with the weight of Italy.” 

If Austria, in order to second the wishes of England, were to turn 
her arms against Russia, no more would be wanting to excite the 
Italians to take up arms, and the French to march upon the Rhine and 
Savoy. The Russians themselves, whose only religion is the extension 
of their own territory towards more genial climates, would provoke 
insurrection in Italy by a thousand means. 

Behold, then, reasons more than sufficient to show that Austria, appa- 
rently so powerful, would be incapable of menacing Russia, in such a 
manner as to produce a useful diversion in favour of England. 

Having shown that Great Britain would have nothing to hope from 
an alliance with Austria,—let us examine whether England, wishing 
to show herself favourably disposed towards Italy, need fear the hosti- 
lity of Austria, or the result of her alliance with Russia. 

We shall show, in the next chapter, with what small means Eng- 
land need second the efforts of Italy. 

Above all, an Austro-Russian alliance would be monstrous; for if 
Austria clings tenaciously to Italy, we believe that a wise policy would 
make her hesitate much, between the loss of the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom and the invasion of Russia, menacing her independence. If, 
aided by England, Austria could not dispose of any considerable force 
against Russia, how could she act efficaciously in favour of the Czar, 
if England, with France for her ally, assisted the Italians? For France, 
tantalized by the Rhine and Savoy, would not allow such an oppor- 
tunity to escape her. 

In fine, it may be supposed that the Russians, by an alliance with 
Austria, would be able to dispose of that part of their forces, which 
they would otherwise have employed against her. But this supposi- 
tion also fails, when we reflect on what has already been said of the 
weakness of the Austrian Government, and her political position. This 

wer, which makes so much noise in the world, is, nevertheless, so 
feeble, that the Russians, being at war with them, may boldly send 
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their forces elsewhere, without needing an army to watch the Austrian 
movements. 

One other objection the advocates of Tory opinions would not fail 
to bring forward. The Italians, they would urge, having to attack the 
Austrians in their own country, would not be able to assist England 
against Russia. Our reply is this:—According to the declaration 
lately made by the French Minister for Foreign Affairs (Mons. Mole), 
whose propensities are anything but warlike, the Austrian army 
would be gravely compromised, if it passed the Po;—by this we do 
not understand advancing a few leagues, as far as Modena or Bologna, 
but approaching the Tronto. If to the actual declarations of France, 
the assistance of England were added, the passage of the Po, by an 
Austrian army, would be impossible: inasmuch as, then, the ten 
millions of Italians on the right side of the river might immediately 
organize considerable and sufficient forces for the offensive and 
defensive operations, of which we shall speak in the next chapter; and 
as allies of England, they might detach considerable bodies of troops 
to the Black Sea, by the way of Pouille, Corfu, and Greece. The 
coasts of Italy would be to the English a most useful point of embark- 
ation ; they would find there not only land forces, but mariners, steam- 
boats, and stores. 

When Napoleon contemplated carrying war into the East, he early 
turned his thoughts to the Adriatic coasts. In consequence of his orders, 
Joachim prepared to put the port of Brundisi in good order; where 
the efforts of Ceesar to prevent the landing of Pompey’s army are still 
visible.* 

Thus, by protecting Italian independence, England would satisfy 
the sage views of her Government, on the political equilibrium of 
Europe; gratify the reasonable sympathies of her people ; and procure 
for herself an important point d’appui, to defend and maintain her in- 
fluence in Asia, without having anything to fear from Austria, or 





* Letter from King Joachim to Colonel P. 

** Monsieur le Colonel, 

** You will go to Leue, and from thence to Manfredonia, re-ascending the 
coast. You will present yourself to the different overseers and under-overseers at 
Brundisi ; you will particularly occupy yourself in reconnoitring the different estab- 
lishments which exist there, and ascertaining how many troops might be lodged 
there—how many galley-slaves—how much time would be required to put these 
settlements in order—how many months of the year are unhealthy there ;— 
consult the principal inhabitants on the expense thought necessary to clear this 
post, and the time it would take by employing 2,000 men. You will give me an 
account of the armament of Brundisi—of its forts—in fine, of its general means of 
defence. 

‘* Wherever you go, you will get the best information of the state of public spirit— 
the degree of confidence which the authorities of the place, civil and military, enjoy. 
You will inform yourself of the price of grain, and whether the subsistence of the 
population is assured: but this information must be obtained with great discretion, 
and in a manner that may avoid spreading any alarm. You will collect the news 
which the English agents are pleased to spread, and you will endeavour to destroy 
the effects of whatever might tend to trouble public tranquillity and impede the 
march of government. 

‘* You will write to me regularly by every courier, and by an extraordinary estefette 
if you have anything particular to communicate. 

«I pray God, Mons. le Colonel, to keep you under his holy protection. 

“* (Signed) J. Napoiron.” 
N.S.-—VOL. V1. I 
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making any real sacrifice, by renouncing her alliance. In fact, by 
independent Italy, England would attach Greece, as with a link, to 
the anti-Russian and representative system. 

One may be — that these truths should have escaped the ob- 
servation of the] English, who observe and calculate everything. In 
truth, they have not escaped their keen-sighted remarks; but the 
interests of Great Britain have not always been the interests of the 
Tories, who governed her till yesterday, and who have been succeeded 
by the Whigs, who are more timid than their predecessors, and but 
little less egotistical. Both Tories and Whigs will ever reject the ad- 
vantages which England would derive from protecting liberty abroad, 
which would produce a reaction on liberty at home, and on which 
they endeavour to encroach as much as possible. Both Tories and 
Whigs exhibited symptoms of alarm at the celebrated discourse of 
Canning, who only unveiled to his country her force and superiority 
over other powers, if she would declare herself for the liberty of the 
people, In fact, the Tories themselves, when not only the prosperity 
of Great Britain, but her very existence, and consequently their own, 
was at stake ;—when the star of Napoleon was still brilliant ;—the 
Tories, I say, excited King Joachim Murat to proclaim the indepen- 
dence of Italy. They gave a constitution to Sicily, and obliged 
Caroline of Austria to quit that island, vid Constantinople, and take 
refuge in Vienna, on account of her opposition to Sicilian liberty. 

Thus did they treat this same Caroline, whose devotion to English 
interests had twice lost her the crown of Naples. In fine, it was the 
Tory Government who sent English agents to encourage Italian Car- 
bonarism in 1813 and 1814, with the view of proclaiming Italian in- 
dependence by means of this association. The object of the Tories 
was then to emancipate Italy from the power of Napoleon—from that 
colossus, formidable even in his unexampled reverses. 

And when, after quitting Elba, this indomitable genius again ap- 
peared in France, the Tory Government had given orders to their 
ambassador at Vienna, not only to recognize Joachim as King of 
Naples, but also to sign a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with him. 

Thus this unfortunate prince would have preserved his crown, and 
become the right arm of England on the Continent, had he deferred 
his attack on the Austrians in Romania but eight or ten days. 

The proclamation of Lord William Bentinck, promising the Genoese 
the restitution of their ancient republic, is still in the memory of the 
Italians. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of the advantages which England 
would derive from an alliance with Italy restored to liberty. We 
have said nothing of the reparation which the justice of the British 
nation owes to the Italians of the South, the Neapolitans and Si- 
cilians. 

To the first, to efface the remembrance of the best blood of their 
country, spilt through the fatal and shameful weakness of Nelson, in 
1799,—not for the sake of expelling the French from the country 
(for they had already evacuated it,) but for the sake of destroying its 
liberty and of restoring it to a weak and vindictive despotism ; to the 
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Sicilians, to compensate them for the institutions which they lost, and 
which were solemnly guaranteed to them by England. 

We have not dwelt on events which belong rather to history than 
to the present moment, because we do not wish to stray from our de- 
monstration on the material interest that England would have in pro- 
tecting the independence of Italy. But when England shall be 
governed by a minister of larger and nobler views—a minister who 
will devote himself to the interests of twenty-four millions of British 
subjects, rather than to the exclusive wishes of a caste, we might say 
to such a minister,—‘* Remember, that if the greatest people in the 
world carried their victorious eagles so far and wide, it was rather by 
the moral effect of their justice and magnanimity than by the power 
of their legions.” 


CHAPTER II, 


On the Means to be employed by France and England to assist the Italians 
to conquer their Independence. 


It is a generally received opinion, that vigorous and long-continued 
assistance would be necessary to enable the Italians to conquer their 
independence. 

Even lately, the President of the French Cabinet said to the 
deputies of the country,—‘‘ If Austria repassed the Po, I should de- 
mand from you a hundred million (francs), and a hundred thousand 
men.” The French had reason to be alarmed at the immense sacri- 
fice deemed necessary to oppose the invasion of Southern Italy by 
German soldiers.* 

The alarm caused by such a demand, would be but too just; for 
supposing that the Northern coalition had not yet openly declared 
itself against France, it would nevertheless be necessary that she should 
husband her resources, and hold herself in readiness to repulse any ag- 
gressions on her Alsace and Flanders frontiers, with which he is 
constantly menaced. 

The arrival of 100,000 French soldiers in Italy, would, no doubt, 
rouse the whole country. We should see a part, if not the whole, of 
Piedmont, and the Italians beyond the Po, declare themselves against 
Austria. The numerous forces of the Sardinian Government would 
hasten to join the tri-coloured flag, and augment the force of the 
French army; but Southern Italy could render no assistance to this 
army, whose scene of action must necessarily be Lombardy and the 
Venetian territory, where Austria has prepared her strongest means of 
defence, and concentrated her best and most numerous forces,—to use 
a vulgar but apposite expression, it would be taking the bull by the 
horns ; it would make a reverse possible—and such a reverse, while it 
might be fatal to the French, would inevitably be so to the Italians, 
by throwing terror and dismay among their ranks.+ 











* Such is the state of Italian spirit, that if these phrases were generally known in 
the provinces of the two Sicilies, the people of that country would probably renew 
the insurrection of 1820, though sensible men are well aware that there is a wide 
difference between threats and the execution of them. 

+ When we admit the possibility of the French army losing a battle in the plains 
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We believe, then, that in order to prevent the possibility of a reverse, 
and, at the same time, not to weaken the army on other points, France 
ought not to send a large army into Italy. 

To second the efforts of the Italians with success, numerous forces 
would not be needed. It would suffice, in the first instance, that, 
imitating the English debarkation in Sicily—(but more faithful to their 
engagement than the British Cabinet)—the French Government should 
say to the Italians;—‘‘ People of Northern, Middle, and Southern 
Italy,—we have seen you, at different periods, by your own efforts, 
and without foreign aid, overcome your absolute Governments and 
give yourselves liberal institutions; your princes would seek in vain, 
even among their well-paid troops, a single Italian soldier who would 
willingly embrace their cause. They have had the baseness to call in 
foreigners to their aid. The yoke, or, to say the least, the interested pro- 
tection of Austria; was more dear to them than their people’s love. But 
the moment is arrived when we can no longer tolerate any such inter- 
vention; our interest and our sympathy alike compel us to interfere.” 

The effect which such a declaration would produce on the minds of 
the Italians, an Italian alone can appreciate. It is even unnecessary 
to ask their sentiments. Austria herself has expressed them, when she 
sent her troops into Piedmont to replace on its absolute throne the 
Sardinian dynasty, on which the Piedmontese had imposed a consti- 
tution. 

The Pope and the King of the Two Sicilies have expressed them, 
when they called Austria to their assistance ;—when the Austrian 
army evacuated these countries, these princes, by hiring Swiss soldiers 
at an exorbitant price (thus plunging their country in misery), pro- 
claimed to the world the aversion which their subjects felt to arbitrary 
government. 

Asa pledge of the fulfilment of her promise, and as a means to 
render it efficacious, France need only station 30,000 men on the 
Alps, in a fortified camp, and at the same time land 2,000 more in one 
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of Lombardy, we are far from partaking the opinion which the Northern courts en- 
deavour to establish; they believe that the French owed their former successes only 
to republican enthusiasm; or, later, to the genius of Napoleon. We were very 
young when the political vicissitudes of our country made us combat in the ranks 
of those astonishing French legions, whose impetuous onset was sustained longer 
than appears credible; thus we could never want confidence in the French armies, 
and Constantine is there to tell of their recent bravery. Lieut.-Gen. Fleury, on 
returning from Africa, expressed to us the lively satisfaction he had felt on seeing 
several foreign officers, witnesses of the brilliant valour of his young soldiers, who 
braved danger with an intrepidity worthy the heroes of Marengo. Fleury added, 
that at the assault of Constantine, the French soldiers recalled to his recollection 
the energetic ardour which the light-armed soldiers of Italy had displayed in Cata- 
lonia in the hour of danger, during the first campaigns of the Empire in that coun- 
try. Yet the towns which were the birth-places of those brave soldiers, who, for 
the glory of the Italian name, lavished their lives in distant countries, are now 
groaning under a foreign yoke; and|the sons and nephews of these heroic men, 
compelled at this moment to serve under a hated standard, are disgraced by the 
whip, or the law which exposes them to that degrading punishment ; and hitherto 
the French have tranquilly regarded the ambition of this enemy of Italy, who was 
also so fatal to the Empire, and might again become so to the constitutional 
monarchy which has emanated from the French people. 
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of the Sicilian provinces. More than half the Sardinian troops would 


join the French army on the Alps: and the landing of 2,000 French 


soldiers in Sicily would, in a few days, rouse to arms the whole popu- 
lation of Italy between Bologna and Palermo. Can this be doubtful, 
since it was seen that, in 1820 and 1831, these provinces armed them- 
selves, and gave themselves institutions without the aid of France, nay, 
what is more, against the wishes of the Government of France. 

After these results, the appearance of some French ships of war 
before Genoa, would make that place declare itself for the Italian 
cause. We who know, who are compelled to know, the spirit of the 
people in Italy,—-instead of fearing that such rapid results would be 
doubtful,—rather apprehend that many towns, still guarded by Aus- 
trian bayonets, would not have patience to await the favourable mo- 
ment, and would expose themselves to the vengeance of the common 
enemy. 

In the space of a month, the twelve millions of Italians beyond the 
Po, would have organized 120,000 soldiers, of which 40,000 picked 
men, without horses, artillery, or arms, would be sent to Toulon, in 
a hundred large galleys. France would furnish this corps with artil- 
lery, arms, and horses, and dispose them either on the Rhine or the 
Alps. 

In our own days, we have seen the Italians proceed more rapidly 
than this. Thus, in 1800, those who entered the ranks of the First 
Consul, when they arrived at Mont St. Bernard,—where, with the 
mind, rather than the eye, they viewed the country for which they 
were about to combat—they hastened onwards without inquiring 
whether they should find any other nourishment than the herbs grow- 
ing in the vale of Valdovia—other roads than the apparently inacces- 
sible mountains covered with snow—or other hosts than the Austrians 
in arms, who awaited them at Varillo to obstruct their passage. 

By following the plan proposed, France, without compromising her 
army, would find it augmented by 70,000 men from Piedmont and 
the South of Italy. These combined forces should station themselves 
between the Alps and Genoa, without any anxiety for the Italians 
beyond the Po, who would be occupied with their own organization, 
and without any fear of the progress of the enemy, for reasons which 
we are about to explain. 

What would be the conduct of Austria, occupied at once in keep- 
ing in check the Venetian provinces and Piedmont, ever ready to rise 
against her? Would she attack the French on the Alps, or march 
upon Genoa? In either case, it would be Austria who would now 
take the bull by the horns. Would the Austrians pass the Po? If 
they dared to undertake such a campaign, the Italians would allow 
them to advance to Abruzzo, to Gaeta, even to Naples. But sucha 
supposition is inadmissible; for in this case, the Franco-Italian army 
would not advance to Milan,—it would do better,—it would disem- 
bark a portion of its army in Tuscany, and the enemy would be taken 
in flank, having the population on all sides against them. 

One may rather suppose, that the Austrians would hold themselves 
on the defensive in Lombardy. In this case, would not Middle Italy 
take possession of Venice, and from thence menace Trieste and all the 
Adriatic coast? for the Italians of the South, either with their own 
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ships, or aided by the French navy, would be superior to the Austrians 
by sea. 


In order to demonstrate that Austria possesses forces more than 
sufficient to carry on the war in Italy, it may be urged that, in 1814, 
while engaged in combating the French army, commanded by Beau- 
harnois, in Italy, she sent another army into France. But at that time, 
the Austrians in Italy, instead of fearing the attacks of 12,000,000 of 
Italians beyond the Po, had the Sicilians and the English, under Lord 
Wm. Bentinck, on their side, besides Joachim, King of Naples, and his 
army; they occupied only a few provinces in Lombardy, and the 
French army which opposed them was not numerous. In the circum- 
stances we are now supposing, the situation of the Austrians in Italy 
would be much more difficult. 

The Italians of the South, being masters of the Adriatic, might either 
harass the enemy in all directions in Lombardy, or menace them in 
their empire, on the side of Istria or Dalmatia. So that Austria would 
have something else to do than to attack France, or assist her enemies 
with troops in a general war. Under these circumstances, the French 
would perceive the advantage to themselves of not having to encoun- 
ter the Austrians on the danks of the Rhine. 

As for Italy, if once the South, the country between the Po and the 
river Genes and Piedmont, either wholly or in part, should have en- 
tered into the Italian system, her independence would be assured. 
They might combat the enemy, not only as we have already shown, 
on the side of Ravenna, Venice, and Dalmatia, but they might man- 
ceuvre on the side of Genoa;—in fine, their troops, who would have 
combated with the French troops, and their divisions which had 
fought on the Adriatic shores, would march against the enemy in 
Lombardy, and would maintain that brilliant reputation which they so 
justly acquired during the empire. 

We have developed our idea sufficiently to prove to the French, 
that Italian independence might be obtained at no great sacrifice, and 
without compromising the French army; that this enterprise could 
not fail of success ; and that this success would be of indisputable ad- 
vantage to both nations. For independent Italy would establish a 
just balance between the constitutional and the absolute Governments 
of Europe. If Italy were free, France would no longer be isolated, or 
subject to continual alarms from her Northern neighbours. 

But if the material interests of the moment blind France to her 
actual position with regard to the Northern Powers, and make her lose 
sight of this vital question ;—if, instead of France, Great Britain should 
be willing to undertake an expedition, so conformable to her true inter- 
ests, so worthy her high political reputation—which would at once raise 
her in her own estimation, and make the world forget the wrongs which 
her prolonged Tory government has inflicted on foreign nations ;— 
should the British Government, by adopting Canning’s views, prove to 
mankind, that, by increasing their liberty at home, they can still better 

rove the energy of a Cromwell government abroad ;—if England, 
in fine, would declare herself for Italian independence, she might 
realize it as completely, and, perhaps, more promptly than France. 

Besides, the British nation, without being compelled, like France, 
(as we have already shown,) to assist Italy for the sake of her own 
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preservation, would nevertheless reap more benefit from this, than 
she has hitherto derived from any other European alliance. 

We need not point out to England the spot on which she should 
commence her operations, for she wants no instruction; she knows 
that Sicily yearns to receive her. The Sicilians have much to forgive 
the British Government, but they would forget the unjust egotism of 
the Tories, and hail with joy the British flag, under a truly national 
Cabinet. 

The appearance of English vessels on their coasts would decide the 
Sicilians to declare against their absolute government, as speedily as 
a courier would make the tour of the island.* The news of this 
movement in Sicily could scarcely reach the southern mainland, 
before the standard of Italian independence would float in Calabria, in 
Abruzzo, and Romagna. Even lately, the feeble and undecided 
manifestations of Cutano flew with the rapidity of lightning, and was 
re-echoed from the banks of the Tronto. Genoa, as well as Italy 
beyond the Po, would speedily embrace the cause of liberty; and 
France, having an eye on the Rhine and Savoy, would not allow such 
a favourable occasion to escape. 

But what would be the conduct of Austria in the midst of this com- 
motion? If she advanced southward, it would be a piece of good 
fortune for the Italians. The enemy would find them, not as in 1821, 
not only abandoned by all Europe, but having all Europe against 
them ; for both France and England sent their squadrons to Naples, 
with intentions hostile to the principles the nation had already pro- 
claimed, and which foreign Governments would not admit. Whata 
difference between seeing oneself at war with the whole of Europe, and 
being protected by England, with Sicily as a citadel of retreat; and 
France, who in 1821 sent thirty-six millions of francs to Austria, to 
enable her to march on Naples,—to see her now disposed to fall on the 
enemies of Italy if they passed the Po. What courage would not 
such an auxiliary inspire in the Italians. For supposing France un- 
willing to take the initiative ; war once seriously commenced between 
Austria and Italy, France could not long remain a calm spectator of a 
contest between her friends and enemies, in interest and sympathies. 
A contest of which the issue would so powerfully influence her own 
future destiny. 

It results from this, that the Austrian army would not be allowed 
to pass the Po; and that the Italians of the South, not having the 
advantage of engaging the enemy in those favourable positions which 
the inequality of the soil between Romagna and Calabria presents, 
must in the first instance harass the enemy, and then engage them 
face to face. 

The rest would be chiefly accomplished in the manner already 
pointed out, supposing Italy assisted by France. The Italians, at the 
commencement of their operations, supported by the English fleet, 





* To those who desire to know the real spirit of the people of Sicily, we will say, 
that lately, when the cholera broke out in that island, the inhabitants profited by 
the embarrassments of the Government to revolt against their absolute rulers. On 
this occasion, the want of general combination was the cause of failure. A great 
number of citizens were executed; as if the cholera had not carried off victims 
enough in this unhappy island, which is still plunged in disorder and misery. 
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would take possession of Venice : masters of the Adriatic, they would 
menace and harass Austria, sometimes on her own territory, some- 
times in Lombardy, never allowing her a moment’s repose. 

The better to effect the moral discipline of the Italian army, it might 
be expedient, in the first instance, to let them engage in the Austrian 
provinces, washed by the sea; for it is in the nature of military men 
to learn the art of war better when far from their homes. 

Hungary might, perhaps, profit by Austria’s embarrassments, when 
she was thus attacked by a people, who have no other ambition than 
to defend their liberties against a Government, which is also endea- 
vouring to destroy Hungarian liberty. 

The Italian troops, once organized and accustomed to an uninter- 
rupted war of detail, it would be time to attack the Austrians in their 
positions. This decisive movement should be made from Genoa. 
Then would the Piedmontese justify the reputation they enjoy, of 
brave soldiers and inveterate enemies to the Austrian name. The 
junction of the Italian forces, right of the Po, with those of Piedmont, 
would be the coup de grace to the Austrian army in Italy. 

We frequently pass over the intervals which separate a proposition 
from the means employed to attain its execution ; because we do not 
here propose to trace, either a plan of campaign, or a system of organ- 
ization for the Italian army. These particulars have been treated of 
by the writer in a preceding publication. 

But it may easily be seen, after what we have said here, that 
England would undertake neither a rash nor an expensive expedition, 
by assisting the Italians to regain their independence. 

Nevertheless, if the hard fate of our country makes us think that 
it would not be a weakness on their parts, to imitate the United States 
of America, who invoked foreign aid against an enemy from whom 
they were separated by the Atlantic; if the present position of Italy 
makes us judge it useful, or necessary, to point out to France and 
England the best method of assisting us, and to demonstrate that this 
assistance would be in uniformity with their own interests: do not, 
therefore, suppose for an instant,—lItalian people,—that we want con- 
fidence in your determined will, or in your energy. We have shown, 
in another work, how Italy alone might conquer her independence. 
We have pointed out how this object may be obtained by a popula- 
tion of twenty-four millions of inhabitants; in a country, where the 
soil is peculiarly adapted to defensive warfare, and in a climate which 
communicates to its inhabitants that elasticity and intelligence, for 
which, even in the most unfortunate periods of their history, they have 
ever been remarkable. 

When we inhabited our native land, when we had a lever in our 
hands, we did not think of writing ;—we consulted not the dispositions 
of foreign Governments towards our country ;—we sought not to know 
if their sympathies were with us. We were occupied in endeavouring 
to turn the good qualities of our countrymen to the best account, in 
embuing them with those ideas of nationality most suited to silence 
that fatal egotism which rules and humiliates mankind. 

If on the subject of the independence of their country and its poli- 
tical institutions, the princes who rule Italy were of the same mind as 
the people,—we will not say a Manfred, or the father of that hero; 
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or a Philibert of Savoy ;—but if one of the Italian princes of the present 
time would dare to embrace the cause of Italy, we believe that she 
might easily succeed without foreign assistance, which, if it does not 
humiliate a people, can never tend to their renown.* 

But, unhappily, we have a double obstacle to surmount. We have 
to overturn the several absolute powers, by whom we are at present 
governed ,—and, at the same time, to combat the foreign usurper, who 
directly rules that part of our country in which he has fortified him- 
self. In this state of distress, we may surely be permitted to say to 
England,—“ Help us, for the assistance you lend us will be repaid 
with usurious interest.” To France, we may say,—“ Assist us, for 
your own safety depends on this assistance.” 

Nevertheless, we still believe, that were Italy animated by one 
powerful will, she might conquer her own independence, and choose 
her own governments, without the assistance either of France or 
England. 

We are the more convinced of this, because the people of these two 
great nations would not again allow their Governments to send secret 
succours to Austria, as they did in 1826. 

We should not be surprised, if, among those who deign to read us, 
some should inquire, why we thus expose our plans to our enemies, if 
we deem them useful to the Italian cause ? 

We inust repeat what we have already said in L’/talie Mili- 
taire: that the enemy can gain nothing by this exposure ;—they can 
level neither the Alps nor the Apennines ;—they can neither me up 
the sea which surrounds Italy, nor diminish the hatred of the Italians 
to their yoke;—nor can they destroy steam, which, in case of war, 
would be of immense advantage to Italy. 

Besides, it may not be useless that the French and English should 
know, that independent Italy, by combating the common enemy, 
either on her own territory, or on the Austrian shores, which are 
washed by the Adriatic, would hold in check all the disposable forces 
of Austria; and that one of those nations, or both, with small sacri- 
fices, and no probability of a reverse, might obtain immense results, to 
the advantage of all the free nations of Europe. 

To make the propositions we have advanced in this chapter more 
obvious, we propose to treat in the next of the advantages the Italians 
would derive from steam-boats, in a war for Italian independence. 


CHAPTER fil. 


On the Advantages which the Italians would derive from Steam-vessels, 
in a defensive or insurrectionary War. 


We endeavoured, in L’Italie Militaire, to show how peculiarly that 
country, from the Alps to Sicily, is adapted to defensive warfare. But 
in speaking of steam-boats, we simply mentioned, in that work, the 





* In a word, Austria is stronger than either of the Italian states; moral union 
exists between these states, but their supplies are stopped by the princes who 
govern them. 

N.8.—VOL. VI. K 
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advantages which the Italians might derive from them. We propose 
in this chapter to show the nature of these advantages, which require 
no military knowledge to make them comprehended. 

Before commencing this examination, we must point out the supe- 
riority of maritime forts over those in the interior of a country. — In 
the first place, a maritime fortress cannot be conquered by famine, 
unless the enemy be superior by sea as well as by land; a circum- 
stance which Italy will have no reason to fear for a long time. More- 
over, that country would speedily be capable of creating a naval force 
for herself, with which to defend her shores; and in such warfare, 
steam-boats would be highly important, being especially suited to 
defence rather than attack,—above all, in a tempestuous sea like that 
of the Mediterranean. 

Secondly.—A maritime fortress may prolong its defence a consider- 
able time: there are some, such as Venice, Genoa, Gaéta, which would 
probably never fall into the power of the besiegers. The sea, being 
free, would not only be the means of supplying provisions to the fort, 
but would also disembarrass it of the sick and wounded, and facilitate 
the reparation of losses, either personal or materiel, and the inhabitants 
might evacuate the place if necessary. Gaéta was taken by Massena 
in 1806, because the general who commanded it knew nothing of his 
profession. Massena surrendered Genoa in 1800 for want of ye 
sions, and because it was besieged by an Austrian army by land, and 
blockaded by the English by sea. 

Thirdly.—An enemy would not attempt with impunity to observe a 
place with a corps proportioned to its garrison, because it might 
receive reinforcements, and then the army of observation would be 
compromised. For example, 6,000 men, in a fortified encampment, 
might observe a garrison of 12,000 men in Mantua, while the rest of 
the army proceeded forwards. But supposing 6,000 men were observ- 
ing Genoa while the rest of the army was passing the Po, they would 
be in great danger, even if the garrison of the place was weak ; for it 
might receive considerable supplies, which would enable it to act 
against the corps of observation, as well as against the rear of the 
enemy. In 1806, Massena, who was supported by a powerful and 
numerous party in the kingdom of Naples, did not venture to advance 
into Calabria before he had taken Gaéta, through which fort the 
Anglo-Sicilian army might have attacked the rear of the French. But 
had Gaéta not been a maritime fort, Massena might have observed it 
with a brigade in position, and marched on to Calabria. Suppose 
that Napoleon, in 1814, had had the means of landing only a corps of 
30,000 men at Antwerp; would the Allies have ventured to march 
upon Paris, with only insignificant forces to guard the fortresses on 
the French frontiers ? 

Fourthly.—In maritime forts, the garrison is not compelled to 
inactivity, as in the interior. If the Italians were masters of their own 
fortified towns, and the enemy, neglecting them, should advance 
towards the South, the garrison of Alexandria could not venture to 
quit their fortress, in order to harass the enemy’s rear; while two 
thirds of the garrisons of Genoa, Porto Ferrajo, and Gaéta, might 
unite and act against the enemy as circumstances might dictate. 
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Fifthly.—Nothing is more dull and often unhealthy for the inhabi- 
tants as well as garrison, than towns situated far from the sea. Mari- 
time forts, un the contrary, are in a very different position, from the 
salubrity of the air, and the abundance and freshness of the provisions, 
which render both garrison and inhabitants more attached to the cause 
~“— are contending for, more ready in its defence, and more patient 
in fatigue and danger. 

Sixthly.— When the sea is free, the garrisons of seaports are not 
liable to fall into the power of the enemy. The country does not at 
the same time lose a town and a part of her forces. The moral 
courage of the garrison, during a siege, is not affected by the fatal 
idea, that so much bloodshed, and so many sacrifices, can only retard 
for a few days the final necessity of surrendering. In war, as in every 
other social combination, moral discipline is everything,—and the first 
care should be to sustain and fortify the moral courage of the soldier. 
Strategic operations, scientific manceuvres, numerical force, even mili- 
“7 discipline—all are of secondary consideration. 

inally.—The keeping in repair. of maritime forts is less expensive 
than inland; because their fortifications towards the sea are less 
costly than those which guard them by land; while the transport of 
— and provisions to the place, is more economical by sea than 
and. 

It is, therefore, clear that fortresses on the coast have immense 
advantages over those in the interior of a country : consequently, 
we have no difficulty in demonstrating the utility of steam-boats to 
Italy in time of war.* 

Let us suppose that Italy possesses a number of steam-vessels, 
which in time of peace are employed in commerce, and which, during 
war, by taking in tow sailing vessels, could be employed to transport 
the personal and materiel of the army. It is easy to imagine that the 
strategical movements, which might be performed by these corps, 
might be as varied and numerous as the combinations of pawns on a 
chess-board. 





* We think it necessary to make a rapid sketch of the principal maritime forts, 
and of those of the interior, which, in our opinion, it would be necessary to pre- 
serve, to put in a state of defence, or enlarge. 

Persons not conversant with military knowledge may understand this chapter 
without such information ; they should remark, that the number of places in the 
Peninsula, hereafter mentioned, is much smaller than that of other countries of 
Europe more or less extensive, yet that they would suffice for the defence of Italy. 

The principal sea fortresses would be, Venice, Ancona, Pescara, Manfredonia, 
Brundisi, Tarento, Crotona, Messina, Syracuse, Trapani, Palermo, Tropea, Capri, 
Gaéta, Porto Ferrajo, Spezia, and Genoa. 

The forts in the interior would be, Mantua, Alexandria, Bologna, Foligno, 
Castro-Giovanni, in Sicily. These two last places must be supported by a perma- 
nent entrenched camp, in which a corps of artillery might defend themselves. 
Bologna should be fortified according to the beautiful plan which the Generals 
Haxo, Valasi, and Richemont proposed for the town of Paris. In L’Italie Militaire, 
we proposed another plan for the fortification of Bologna, but having examined that 
of the above-named generals, we believe it to be preferable. 

In case of imminent emergency, a large entrenched camp should be constructed 
at Monteforte, near Avellino, and another in Calabria. Upon the Apennines, from 
the Alps to the Straits, convents and other buildings in positions inaccessible to 
artillery should here and there be fortified. 
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If it were only for the purpose of transporting troops with rapidity, 
all countries, surrounded more or less by the sea, would possess the 
same advantages. But it is also necessary to assure to the troops, 
thus disembarked, places of retreat, and a broken or mountainous 
territory, that they may not be exposed to the necessity, either of laying 
down their arms, or being defeated by an enemy superior in numbers 
or discipline. In Italy, such places of shelter, and this sort of broken 
country, are found both on the maritime positions on the two opposite 
coasts, and among the Apennines, which run the whole length of 
Italy: neither France, Spain, nor England has the same long and 
narrow form of coast, nor have they the vicinity of high mountains ; 
thus, in a defensive war, steam-boats would be less advantageous to 
them, than to the Italian peninsula. “oR 

To throw more light on these ideas, let us pass to the application of 
our theory. Let us suppose Italy independent, and again attacked by 
her old and constant enemy, Austria, and that the Austrian army 
occupies Lombardy. By means of their steam-boats and the seaports 
of Venice and Genoa, the Italians might transport their troops, and 
even two thirds of the garrisons of the other forts on the coast, either 
to the rear or flank of the enemy, as might seem expedient. Should 
the operation fail, they could take refuge in Venice, in Genoa and the 
Apennines, from whence they might gain Spezia, or fall on Bologna, by 
embarking their artillery. 

We may here recal to remembrance that, more to the south, by the 
help of these same Apennines, Fabius saved Rome. 

The Italians, being masters of the sea, could never lose Venice. If 
the enemy attempted to besiege Genoa, they would probably be 
defeated there ;—for all the disposable forces of Italy, including those 
stationed in Sicily and on the Adriatic coasts, would be able rapidly to 
unite in the Genoese territory. boas te 

Should the enemy march on Bologna, the strategistic combinations 
would be multiplied in favour of Italy, since from the opposite coasts 
their available forces might at once fall on this point of offensive and 
defensive operations, 

Supposing the enemy capable of surmounting all these obstacles, 
and of advancing to Foligna, this would be still more favourable to the 
Italians; for they would have the choice of attacking the enemy’s lines, 
either in Lombardy near Venice, or at Bologna near Porto Ferrajo. 
In fine, the farther the enemy advanced towards the South, the more 
would the Italian forces (by means of the Apennines, and the two seas 
which continue to approach more nearly,) be able to form rapid move- 
ments and conjunctions ;—sometimes, in order to obstruct the march 
of the enemy,—at others, to manceuvre on their flank or rear.. Would 
an Austrian army be more daring than the French under Massena, 
who ventured not to leave Gaéta in his rear? Yet the French, at that 
time, had a powerful party in the nation, and the Anglo-Sicilians could 
land but few troops. 

We may remark, in the history of the wars of that epoch, what the 
English effected, with about 10,000 men, by landing them either in 
the Ionian Isles, or Ischia, near Naples, or sometimes in Spain, on the 
coasts of Valencia and Catalonia. Yet in these countries, the English 
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did not possess as many maritime fortresses as there are in Italy; and 
steam-boats were not then used. 

If we have imagined an invading army penetrating so far into 
Italy,—it has been, in order to point out more clearly the advantages 
which steam-boats would give the Italians, in case they were called 
upon to defend themselves. 

This knowledge, should the occasion ever present itself, would calm 
their imaginations, struck by the remembrance of past reverses. It is 
most essential that they should know, that Italy, once independent, 
could never again become the prey of foreign ambition.* 

A single year would be sufficient, wherein to enable the Italians to 
organize their forces,—after this, a foreign enemy who should venture 
to attack them, would be defeated between the Alps, Genoa, Spezia, 
Bologna, and Venice. The invention of steam-boats would contribute 
much to their defeat in these territories. But the utility of these 
vessels to the Italians would increase as the enemy advanced towards 
the south of the Peninsula; the maritime fortresses on the Adriatic, 
combined with steam-boats, would not only facilitate bold defensive 
operations against the Austrians—but also enable them more easily to 
attack Austria herself, on the side of Trieste, Fiume, and Dalmatia. 

It would be a fortunate circumstance for the Italians, to defend 
themselves by combating the enemy on his own territory. 

Let us be permitted, for a moment, to recal the admiration which 
the Italian troops of every denomination inspired during the Empire : 
intrepidity, activity, sobriety, and vigour during their long marches ;— 
these were their acknowledged virtues. They endured with equal 
courage the burning sun of Spain, and the frozen climate of the North. 
Napoleon himself, at St. Helena, did them justice. But the Emperor 
Napoleon was not eager to launch the Italians on the career of glory; 
and they could not, on their side, display, in defence of the Empire, 
the zeal and enthusiasm which would animate them in a war, of which 
the object was their own independence.+ 


* We have treated in another place of the means by which the Italians might 
conquer their independence. 

t+ At St. Helena, Napoleon made use of the following words to Dr. O'Meara. 
‘* When the Austrians possessed Italy, they endeavoured, in vain, to make soldiers 
of the Italians. They deserted, as soon as levied; or, if obliged to march against 
the enemy, they fled at the first fire. After I had conquered Italy, and began to 
levy soldiers there, the Austrians laughed at me, and said it was time lost; they had 
long tried, and found it was not in the nature of the Italians to fight, or make good 
soldiers. Nevertheless, I enlisted several million Italians, who fought with as much 
bravery as the French, and who, even in my adversity, did not abandon me. What 
was the cause? I abandoned the whip and stick, which the Austrians had adopted ; 
I advanced those soldiers who showed talent; and made many of them generals. 
I substituted honour and emulation for fear and flogging.”’ 

Those writers, who blame the Italians, because they have not yet succeeded in 
driving away the enemy, and giving themselves constitutions, seem to forget, that, 
in Italy, the people have to contend at once with their own pririces as well as 
Austria. These princes, deaf to the voice of honour, are only occupied in destroy- 
ing the feelings of nationality which animate the Italians :—these princes labour 
only to effect their ruin;—but we still hope to see Italy struggle with success 
against her hard fate. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SOLDIER'S WIFE TO HER SLEEPING INFANT. 


How can I mark thy smile, my slumb’ring boy, 
Nor fancy-mock’d, deem it (to soothe my pain) 
A couriet-messenger of love and joy, 
Sped by thy father, from the battle plain ? 
That soft smile stealing round thy dimpled mouth, 
(Playful, as seraphs in Elysian sleep,) 
Is wafted to thee, from that far-off South : 
At whose sirocco, death-fraught breath I weep— 
For tertian, spotted plague, tyrannic drought, 
Ophthalmia, blinding with its subtle sand, 
And ills unnumber’d, from those plains are caught, 
Which he must traverse, ere he gains the land 
Where victory’s laurel-wreath is budding now,— 
Oh! snatch’d with war's red hand, (its only bloom,) 
To bind the conqueror’s exulting brow ; 
But oft to garland his untimely tomb! 
How calm the sleep that shuts thy sunny eyes! 
How gently heaves thy little tranquil breast ! 
The deep’ning colour on thy soft cheek lies, 
Bright as the fabled rose, night’s lone bird blest, 
When only love awoke its plaintive song, 
When only love in each sad note was heard ; 
While tender echoes the fond strains prolong, 
And sympathetic leaves young zephyrs stirr’d ! 
Ah me! I dare not woo that gentle friend, 
To soothing seal my sorrow-seeking sight ; 
For when sleep’s pinions o’er my brows extend, 
Come horrid dreams, my slumber to affright, 
Painting thy father, with wounds gaping wide, 
And calling on me, for my wifely aid ; 
Anon, come others, showing where he died, 
And each ensanguined gash Bellona made. 
Smile on, my baby! Oh, in mercy, smile! 
Let thy heart’s gladness chase thy mother’s fears ; 
Laugh out the dreams thou dost from cherubs wile, 
That thy bright mirth reprove these dismal tears. 
Smile! smile, my boy! for then, sweet one, thou art 
So like thy father, he seems not away: 
And thus, I lose my bosom’s direst smart, 
When thus fond Fancy doth her lures display. 
This holy hour, which pensive musing craves, 
(Released from battle’s toil,) he pictures thee, 
(While homeward thoughts rush like tumultuous waves,) 
Serenely sleeping on thy mother’s knee. 
Yes, there is surely, between heart and heart, 
Submissive only to Love’s mystic will, 
(Tho’ distance holds them feartully apart,) 
A fond intuitive communion still. 





: 
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Awake, my loveliest! awake! awake! 

With new-blown buds of hope my breast is strown, 
Yet, it doth hunger, that thou should’st partake 

Its joy, unsatisfied to feel alone. 
Awake, and share the dear ecstatic thought ; 

(Come, let me rouse thee with this rapt’rous kiss !) 
Now whisper’d with a sweetness, angel-taught, 

‘“* Thy sire, perchance, is conscious of our bliss.”’ 


ATTENTION TO THE SICK AND AFFLICTED ITS OWN REWARD, 





THERE is a bliss the self-absorb’d ne’er know, 

A sparkling rill, from Mem’ry’s fount to flow, 
To irrigate the heart in after years, 

When disappointment all its blossoms sears ; 

To do—undo—all that Caprice may please,— 
To give the suffering momentary ease, — 

To hush one groan in the o’erlabour’d breast,— 
To soothe one riot pulse to healthful rest,— 
Yields the compassionate a joy supreme 

Beyond what Selfishness could ever dream ! 

Oh ye! who sullen grudge the irksome task, 
Who ’neath the cloudless sun of pleasure bask ,— 
Go! change with him, long fretted by disease ! 
Then wilt thou learn how sweet is partial ease. 

‘‘ Take physic, Pomp, and feel what wretches feel ;" 
Then will Compassion o’er thy bosom steal, 

Like soft meand’ring stream, more felt than seen, 
Whose limpid waters, with reviving green, 
Clothe all they lave. But more thy tender care 
Would the sad mourner rescue from despair— 
Speak in the low tone, Sorrow holds so dear, 

Nor hide from it the sympathetic tear ;— 

Spare not the pressure of the gentle hand : — 
Wert thou the suff’rer, thou would’st understand 
That these small acts, whose cost thou canst not count, 
Are, to the stricken heart, of rich amount! 

If aught of earth resemble Heaven’s light, 

It is the smile, so sudden and so bright, 

That flashes o’er the wan face of Despair— 
Made fully conscious,—Pity feels its care !— 
Yes, sweet the radiant smile that then appears 
Contesting with its melancholy tears !— 

Sweet is the beam that lights the cheerless eye, 
When new flush’d Hope directs it to the sky ! 
And sweet the bloom that mantles o’er the cheeks, 
When the heart’s gratitude it fondly speaks ! 

‘“ Woman! thy mission” is, that task divine ;— 
Oh! who, for worldly gauds, would it resign ?— 
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Ode to Joseph Mainzer. 


Thine—thine to bid the moan of anguish cease, 
The worn with suffering, pain-enthrall’d, release ; 
To snatch the weary-hearted to thy breast ; 

And bid, God-like, ‘‘ the heavy-laden’d” rest! 





ODE TO JOSEPH MAINZER, 


Founder of the Plan for Popular and Gratuitous Instruction in Singing for the 


Working Classes. 


On, glory-hued South-west Wind, let me spy thee !— 
The spirit of rare sound is floating nigh me, 
The body of the melody is Beauty. 
Long floats its curls, and its ripe lips are giving 
The choice expression of high love and duty ; 
Song smileth from its eye, and Mainzer by me 
Is giving life, and that is more than living, 
For the sad Death of Life is in Ungiving. 


Mainzer, methinks that in the mossy nesting 
Of thy warm heart, fond brooding o’er its young, 
A little singing bird. o’ the woods is resting, 
And poureth ever forth its songs among 
The untuneful paths o’ men, in lovely questing 
Of some like echo, Oh, may it prolong 
Its echoed strains! 1 sometimes picture it 
As a green spring-like linnet, 
Or some sweet bird between it 
And a nightingale in songful vesper fit ; 
For as fabulous I am 
As any bard, when Cam 
With mystic images of mist is lit ; 
Though, in good faith, a singing bird must be 
Within thy heart, or whence thy melody ? 
It comes not from the outward, though it varies,— 
Now like bright songs of orient-plumed canaries ! 
Now like thy twittering, Swallow ! 
Now like thy chirping, golden-crested Wren! 
Now like the mavis’ notes which follow 
The blackbird’s whistlings sweet in nutty glen ! 
Now fond and high, and low, and fond agen, 
Running through moods, and tunes, and notes o’the gamut, then, 
Inborn, Eternal, and without a When. 


It comes not from the Outward, Mainzer, Brother, 
Music is Thee,—thence thou canst music forth 
A strain of faith and love, and then another, 
Until thou chainest the wind o’ the mutinous North, 
(As Order chained Chaos, rudely free,) 
Even in winter, with linked melody ; 
Until faint maidens, lulled as by a hummer, 
See not mirk clouds, and make o’ thy music, summer ; 
And dream of flower, blue butterfly and bee. } 
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I hail thee, oh, musician ! 
High, haughty is thy mission ! 
For those who, like Perugin, stern have striven, 
Angelic symphonies have oft oped heaven ; 
And with the Song and Word, 
Thou bearest a mighty sword, 
To fight the loving battles of the Lord, 
And sing of mankind saved, and sin forgiven. 


Grand, glorious thy design ! 
Thou seest mankind to pine 
In curst disunion, discord, and pale Hell ; 
And thou art wedded to Humanity, 
And like a new Orpheus, 
Or reborn old Museus, 
Would by thy music free us, 
And lead us from each dire Cimmerian cell, 
As Orpheus would have led Eurydice : 
But look not back, 
Nor let thy chord be slack, 
And great as was his fall, so thy success will be : 
For effort good around, 
Spreads wide and sweet as musicalest sound. 


Oh thou! that art a very Priest of God, 
And preachest with thy music, unity ! 
Oh thou incarnate Lyre above a sod! 
Oh thou most living inborn Melody ! 
Oh thou that bosomest the Idea Orphean ! 
May my poor ode be prelude of a peean. 
Oh thou that art my friend, and shinest on me, 


Shine on the world ! And all success to thee! 
J.G. B. 





THE POETRY OF J. C. PRINCE.* 


THERE exists a maxim, now become somewhat trite, through constant 
repetition, that genius is essentially aristocratic. As in most cases, 
the truth or falsehood of this position is wholly dependent on the 
specific meaning which may, by different people, be attached to par- 
ticular words. If it be meant that genius is exclusively confined to the 
dignified classes of the community, and that it is never vouchsafed to 
their humbler brethren, then the assertion is too ridiculous to need a 
serious refutation. Even among the very outcasts of society we shall 
find men whose beings have been agonized by ‘“‘ the vision and 
faculty divine ;” although in them the blessing may have resulted in a 
curse. But if it be meant, that however lowly, however debased, the 
station or the birth of the man of genius, he, by virtue of his mission, 
takes precedence of all others, and belongs to a race rightfully claiming 
the highest prerogatives, we have an eternal verity enunciated, whose 
import demands the severest meditation. Men of genius form an aris- 





* “ Hours with the Muses.’’ By John Critchley Prince. Manchester : Rogerson, 
1841. 
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tocracy of themselves;—an aristocracy, in which all others have had 
their origin, and to which all others must look for their continuance. 
No hope remains for an oligarchy, when it can no longer enlist in its 
service the young and the vigorous, who, by the upward tendencies of 
genius, will force themselves from the level of the brute crowd, and 
loudly assert equality with the proudest. Nothing can stand the shock 
of centuries uninjured; and unless the ravages of time are repaired, 
the best constructed edifice will rot, will totter, and fall. England’s 
aristocracy have reason to be thankful for the wise constitution which 
does not prohihit even the humblest among the commoners from 
cherishing the possibility that he may once be seated as high as they. 
Remote as this possibility is to most, it prevents the galling chain of 
exclusiveness from being felt quite so grievously as it otherwise would 
be; while the occasional instances of individual elevation from ob- 
scurity to honour and reputation proves that the path to fame, 
although rugged and nearly inaccessible, is still capable of being suc- 
cessfully trodden by the venturous aspirant. 

Perhaps this feeling gave much of their peculiar character to the 
works of the uneducated poets of the last age. Of these, Bloomfield 
and Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant, will amply serve our 
present purpose of contrast. When they mention their lowly station 
in their verses, it is scarcely with a feeling of regret. No burning re- 
monstrances against the wrongs, real or imaginary, suffered by the 
poorer classes of society, are recorded in their pages. True, it may be 
urged that Bloomfield, when known, was caressed by all the patrons 
of literature, and at one time in possession of a considerable income 
derived from his works—motives impelling rather to grateful content 
than restless dissatisfaction. Still should it be remembered how very 
many of his years were embittered by misfortune and penury, before 
we declare his exemption from the pangs of wearied expectation and 
fruitless endeavour. But although, from various causes, the evidence 
of Bloomfield is open to objection, yet that of Clare is in every respect 
unpolluted. Very nearly the whole of his poetry was composed while 
destitute of friends, and unknown to the world; he existed on nine 
shillings a week, and performed the labours of a country clown. Sit- 
ting, perchance, on a heap of stones by the road-side, and using the 
crown of his hat as a desk, he scribbled his rustic lays, which were 
seldom other than joyful. He evidently had no idea that the world 
did him injustice in allowing him to remain poor; and if he does 
sometimes lament his poverty, never impeaches the virtue or the 
charity of his superiors. To him, that he should toil for a bare sub- 
sistence appeared an unavoidable misfortune, for which nobody was to 
blame; and accordingly he writes of it without indignation : neverthe- 
less he sometimes paints the miseries of the poor man’s lot very 
graphically, as in the following lines—so simple, yet so beautiful :-— 


‘* Toiling in the naked fields, 
Where no bush a shelter yields, 
Needy Labour dithering stands, 
Beats and blows his numbing hands ; 
And upon the crumping snows, 
Stamps in vain to warm his toes.” 
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And again: ‘* Though all’s vain to keep him warm, 

Poverty must brave the storm ; 
Friendship none its help to lend— 
Constant health his only friend ; 
Granting leave to live in pain, 
Giving strength to toil in vain ; 

To be, while winter’s horrors last, 
The sport of every pelting blast !”’ 


Were it our intention to write a critique on Clare, we might quote 
other passages, written in a similar impersonal strain. But the 
labouring classes have now ceased to think thus of their poverty. Im- 
patient of quickly recurring sufferings to which they can perceive no 
end, and partially enlightened by the dissemination of a species of 
education, which, though imperfect and erroneous, has led them to 
think, they begin to spurn the goad, and clamour for an amelioration 
of their social condition. No longer ignorant of their strength, they 
have determined to participate in the plenty of which they are the 
producers, and to demand something better in reward for their toil 
than prospective starvation. Nor do such views become a whit less 
significant when we find the wisest among their supporters trusting, 
not in the employment of physical force, but in the irresistible influence 
of Genius and Intelligence; both of which are now largely enlisted on 
their behalf. Erewhile the poor man required some one else to plead for 
him ; but now, from among his own class, arise men to whom the faculty 
of strong speech is not denied ; and one of these is Joan CriTcHLey 
Prince, a Manchester mechanic, who has just published a small 
volume of poems, to a somewhat elaborate analysis of which we shall 
devote the present article. In their versification, Mr. Prince’s poems 
are frequently energetic, and always polished; indeed, so polished, 
that, from a mere perusal, it would scarcely be inferred that they were 
the outpourings of a self-educated artisan. In this, as in many other 
respects, his poetry stands in perfect contrast to that of Clare, whose 
productions are often disfigured by ungrammatical construction and 
disagreeable provincialisms. 

The events of Mr. Prince’s life form the best possible commentary 
on the sentiments conveyed in his verses. He has endured all the 
distresses to which the hard lot of the mechanic could subject him, 
Much of privation and wretchedness has he seen—often in danger of 
starvation, and for months residing in a garret, destitute of nearly the 
common necessaries of life. He is a native of Wigan, in Lancashire, 
and was born on the 2Ist of June, 1808. His father, a reed-maker 
for weavers, having a family of several children, was unable to send 
the subject of our present notice to school. It would appear, how- 
ever, that he gained a very imperfect knowledge of reading and writing, 
at a Baptist chapel in the neighbourhood ; but being put at the early 
age of nine years to learn his father’s trade, every indication of a love 
of books became, in the eyes of his parents, a crime. Distress and 
embarrassment, in 1821, compelled Prince’s father to leave Wigan, 
and proceed to Manchester. From thence he went to Stockport, 
where, not succeeding to his wish, he once more returned to Man- 
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chester, and was employed by Messrs. Sharp and Roberts, then of 
Toll-lane, Deansgate. 

We cannot do better than give the remainder of our poet’s history 
in the words of the interesting and unostentatious ‘‘ Sketch” prefixed 
to his little book. 

“‘Pecuniary difficulties once more compelled the father to quit 
Manchester, and take up his abode at Hyde, a village about eight 
miles from thence. Here young Prince dragged on a miserable sort 
of life, made so by a combination of circumstances which it is not 
necessary here to explain. In the hope of making a happier home for 
himself, he entered into the matrimonial noose with a pretty and inte- 
resting young woman of his own rank of life, a ‘ neebor lassie’ of 
Hyde, in the latter end of 1826, or beginning of 1827, when he was 
yet under nineteen years of age. He had not at this time obtained 
the necessary proficiency in his trade, and he had still to work for his 
father. Under these circumstances his income was extremely limited, 
and when offspring began to come, the joint endeavours of both 
parents were barely sufficient to keep the machine of life agoing. 
Things dragged on thus heavily until 1830, when his hopes were 
excited by tales held out to him of the want of English artisans in 
France, and those of his craft especially. With this view he set off 
for St. Quentin, in Picardy, leaving his wife to provide by her labour 
for his three children and herself, until he should procure employment, 
and such a remuneration for it as he had been led to expect. When 
he arrived in London he heard of the Revolution in Paris, and the 
flight of Charles X. Not reflecting on the necessary stagnation which 
this must occasion to manufactures, he determined that, having pro- 
ceeded so far, he would venture onwards. Arrived at Calais, he had to 
remain some days, until news was brought that Louis Philippe was 
elected King of the French. He now proceeded up the country to 
St. Quentin. Here he was doomed to disappointment; the Revolu- 
tion had paralyzed everything. Business was at a stand-still, and no 
employment for him was to be had. He knew not now what to do; 
whether to return home, his hopes frustrated and money wasted, or to 
proceed to the great seat of manufacture, Mulhausen, on the Upper 
Rhine. He chose the latter course, and accordingly wended his way 
thitherwards, by the way of Paris, where he staid eight days, in which 
time he visited the Theatres, the Church of Nétre Dame, Pére la 
Chaise, the Palais Royal, the Luxembourg, the Tuileries, the Gallery 
of the Louvre, ascended the column in the Place Vendéme, and 
viewed other ‘ lions’ of the French metropolis, till at length, finding 
his viaticum, so small at the beginning, dwindling to a most diminutive 
bulk, he proceeded forward, through the province of Champagne, to 
his destination. 

“On arriving at Mulhausen, he found trade little better than at St. 
Quentin. Many manufactories were shut up, and the people in great 
distress. His means were completely exhausted. In a land of stran- 
gers, ignorant of the language, with the exception of the few words he 
had picked up on the road, he was indeed forlorn. Without the means 
to return, and in the hope of a revival in trade, he remained here five 
months in a state of comparative starvation; sometimes being two 
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entire days without food. During this time some trifling relief was 
afforded him by the generous kindness of Mr. Andrew Kechlin, a 
manufacturer, the mayor of the town. 

‘‘ Finding that his hopes were fruitless, and the desire of again 
seeing his wife and children becoming insupportable, he at length 
determined to undertake the task of walking home, through a stranger 
land, for many hundred miles, without a guide, and without money. 
Accordingly, in the middle of a severe winter, (January, 1831,) with 
an ill-furnished knapsack on his back, and ten sous in his pocket, he 
set off from Mulhausen to return to Hyde, in Lancashire, with a heart 
light as the treasure in his exchequer. His wants, his privations, 
damped not the ardour of his soul; his poetic enthusiasm, while it 
drove him into those difficulties a more prudent and less sanguine 
temperament would have made him avoid, yet served to sustain the 
buoyancy of his spirits under the troubles which environed him, and 
which it had superinduced. 

‘* For a few days he kept along the beautiful and romantic banks of 
the Rhine, exploring its ruined castles, and visiting every scene of 
legendary lore that came in his path, exclaiming in the words of his 
favourite poet, Goldsmith, ‘ Creation’s heir, the world, the world is 
mine!’ He journeyed through Strasburg, and admired its splendid 
cathedral ; through Nancy, Verdun, Rheims, Luneville, Chalons, and 
most of the principal cities, &c. that lay near his route, till he reached 
Calais once more; obtained from the British Consul a passage across 
the Channel, and again set his foot on his native soil. During this 
toilsome journey he subsisted on the charity of the few English resi- 
dents whom he found on his way. He lay in four different hospitals 
for the night, but not once in the open air, as he did afterwards in his 
own country. The first night after his arrival he applied for food and 
shelter at a workhouse in Kent, and was thrust into a miserable 
garret, with the roof sloping to the floor, where he was incarcerated 
along with twelve others—eight men and four women, chiefly Irish— 
the lame, the halt, and the blind. Some had bad legs, which emitted 
a horrible stench ; some were in a high state of fever, and were raving 
for drink, which was denied to them; for the door was locked, and 
those outside, like the bare walls within, were deaf to their cries. 
Weary and wayworn he lay down on the only vacant place amid this 
mass of misery—in a sleeping chamber for the unfortunate child of 
woe, the hapless vagrant in Christian England—at the back of an old 
woman, who appeared to be in a dying state; but he could get no rest 
for the groans of the wretched around him, and the crawling vermin, 
which, quitting his companions, crept up and down his limbs, exciting 
in him the most horrid loathing. Joyfully did he indeed hail the first 
beam of morning that broke through the crannies of this chamber of 
famine and disease ; and when the keeper came to let him out, his bed- 
fellow was dead—had quitted her mortal coil, unshrived, unwept, un- 
pitied, and unknown ! 

‘* Released from this lazar-house, he proceeded onward, pennyless 
and shoeless, towards London, begging in the day-time, and lying in 
the open fields at night. When he reached Sandan he had been the 
whole day without food. To allay the dreadful, but to him then fami- 
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liar, cravings of hunger, he went to Rag Fair, and taking off his 
waistcoat, sold it for eight-pence. With the proceeds of this sale he 
bought a penny loaf to mitigate his hunger, and four penny-worth of 
writing paper, with which he entered a tavern, and, calling for a pint 
of porter, proceeded to the writing of as much of his own poetry as his 
paper would contain, and this amid the riot and noise of a number of 
coal-heavers and others, 

** As soon as he had done his task, he went round to a number of 
booksellers, hoping to sell his manuscript for a shilling or two; but the 
hope was, alas! vain. The appearance and manners of the famishing 
bard to these mercantile men were against him—he could not succeed 
in finding taste for his poetry, or sympathy for his sufferings. 

** He stayed in London during two days, wandering by day, food- 
less, through its magnificent and wealth-fraught streets; and pacing 
about, or lying on the cold stones in gateways, or on the bare steps of 
the affluent, by night. In despair, on the third day, he left the metro- 
polis of the land of his birth, where he was a greater stranger, and less 
cared for, than in a foreign land, and wended his way homeward, first 
applying for relief to the overseer of ‘merry Islington,’ where, urged 
by the stings of famine, he was importunate when denied assistance, 
and was, therefore, for his temerity, thrust into the street to starve. 
A youthful and unabused constitution, however, saved him from what 
might have followed to a less healthful frame and a less buoyant 
heart. 

** At length, by untiring perseverance, he reached Hyde, having 
slept by the way in barns, vagrant offices, under hay-stacks, and in 
miserable lodging-houses with ballad-singers, match-sellers, and men- 
dicants, fully realizing the adage of Shakspere, that ‘ misery makes a 
man acquainted with strange bed-fellows.’ On his route from London, 
he ground corn at Birmingham, sung ballads at Leicester, lay under 
the trees in Sherwood-forest, near Nottingham, lodged in a vagrant 
office at Derby, made his bivouac at Bakewell, in Derbyshire, in a 
‘lock-up,’ and finally reached Hyde, but found, alas! it contained for 
him a home no longer. 

‘‘ Whilst poverty had thus brought suffering upon Aim when in 
quest of better means to provide for his family, it had also brought 
woe and privation upon his wife and babes! Unable to provide for 
her children by her labour, she had been compelled to apply for parish 
aid, and was, in consequence, removed to the poor-house of Wigan. 
After a night’s rest Prince hurried off to that town, and brought them 
back to Manchester, where he took a garret, without food and clothes, 
without bed and furniture, or an article of use of any description. On 
a bundle of straw did this wretched family of man, and wife, and three 
children, lay for several months. 

‘“* During allthis time Mr. Prince was unable, but at very long inter- 
vals, to obtain even very insufficiently rewarded employment; and had 
it not been for the labour of his wife, who is a power-loom weaver, and 
withal a most industrious and striving creature, they would have starved 
outright. At this period of severe privation, their youngest child died, 
and before they could raise the means to defray the cost of its inter- 
ment, decay had almost reduced it to a putrid mass of flesh. Ah ! 
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little indeed do the rich and middle classes know of the wretchedness 
and misery that are endured by thousands of the indigent in this land 
of -_ civilization,—this boasted emporium of the commerce of the 
world. 

“* Let it be borne in mind that Mr, Prince would have worked at 
any kind of employment, no matter how laborious and servile; but his 
threadbare garb, and extremely care-worn and wretched appearance, 
seemed to make against him everywhere, as though misfortune was 
the result of crime; constant employment, however ill remunerated, 
notwithstanding unwearied exertions to procure it, was, therefore, 
denied to him. 

‘‘A continued wandering to and fro occupied his time, until at 
length he got employment at Ashton-under-Lyne as a reed-maker. 
He subsequently returned to Hyde, and obtained a situation in a 
cotton-mill, where he has since remained. His labour is of a very 
heavy and harassing kind, and but poorly rewarded, not yielding 
him more than eighteen shillings per week when fully employed. 
Those who have families to maintain by bard labour and on scant 
means will know that the poet has not yet obtained leisure and 
comfort.” 

Poetry written by a man thus struggling with the world, could not 
fail of being deeply tinged by the character of the contest; and no 
doubt the passionate utterances of Mr. Prince have been repeated by 
thousands, suffering, like him, under— 


‘The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 


Indeed, one of the chief merits of his productions lies in their being 
so faithful a transcript of the feelings and sentiments cherished by the 
class of men to which he belongs. Mr. Prince’s strains evidently 
proceed from the heart, and not from the head: they are eminently 
the effusions of a poor man, deeply coloured by the circumstances 
around. Mr. Prince’s life is a full justification of all his poetry; and 
indeed, had he written in any other spirit than this, we should 
have half suspected him of the cant of the worldling and the hypo- 
crite. 

Let not, however, what we have said of our poet be mistaken. His 
poems are one and all the products of a sound and healthy mind; 
equally free from moody misanthropy or pining discontent. His ill- 
success in life has soured neither his temper nor his verses. While 
pleading the rights of the poor, he does not forget the respect due to 
those of the rich; and accordingly, no harsh hatred of those superior 
to him in station is to be found in his pages. The regeneration for 
which he longs is perfectly compatible with the permanence of existing 
institutions ; and no man anathematizes more strongly than himself, the 
popular demagogues, who, for the attainment of their own lawless 
and diabolical ends, would disturb the peace of society, and remorse- 
lessly involve the nation in ruin and bloodshed. 

We quote the following poem, not only for its intrinsic beauty and 
nervous phraseology, but because it records the author’s detestation of 
such wickedly reckless councils :— , 
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“a CALL TO THE PEOPLE. 


TD 


“ Awake! the patriot poet cries— 
} Awake! each sire and son; 
a From long degrading sleep arise, 
Ere ruin be begun : 
oi The very echo of your name, 
ae The very shadow of your fame, 
. Hath many a battle won ; 
And can ye stoop to what ye are !— | 
Chained followers of Oppression’s car ! P 


‘‘ Have ye not lavished health and life, 
At mad ambition’s call ? 
Have ye not borne the brunt of strife, 
Unbroken as a wall! 
Have ye not bled for worthless things, 
Priests, placemen, concubines and kings? 
Have ye not toiled for all ? 
a And can ye, in this startling hour, 
; Still slumber in the grasp of power ? 





** Awake! but not to spend your breath 

In unavailing ire ; 

Awake! but not to deal in death, 
Crime, carnage, blood, and fire ; 

Awake! but not to hurl the brand 

Of desolation round the land, 
Till all your hopes expire ; 

Lest vengeance rise amid the gloom, 

To push ye to a deeper doom. 





‘“‘In pity to yourselves, beware 
Of battle-breathing knaves, 
Who raise their voices in the air 
To congregated slaves : 
Those men who, Judas-like, betray, 
Or lead through Anarchy the way 
To dungeons and to graves ;— 
Strong arms can work no great reform, 
Mind, mind alone must quell the storm! 


7 


‘“* Awake! in moral manhood strong, 
Endowed with mental might, 
With warm persuasion on your tongue, 
To plead the cause of Right ; 
Let reason, centre of the soul, 
Your wild and wandering thoughts control, 
And give them life and light ; 
Then may ye hope at length to gain 
That freedom ye have sought in vain. 
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“Oh, God! the future yet shall see, 
On this fair world of thine, 
The myriads wise, and good, and free, 
Fulfil thy blest design : 
The dawn of Truth, long overcast, 
Shall kindle into day at last, 
Bright, boundless, and divine ; 
And man shall walk the fruitful sod, 
A being worthy of his God.” 


Sufficiently evident is it, that Byron, Keats, and Shelley have fur- 
nished the food from which Mr. Prince’s mind has derived expansion 
and vigour. The whole of the fearful revulsions which society is now 
undergoing, may be traced to the influence exercised by the works of 
these three poets. They have become the text-books by which the 
incipient author shapes his opinions and his practice; the scriptures 
vu. which he swears. The idea of rooting up all that disfigures or 
encumbers the earth, and forcing manhood to assume its true dignity 
instilled by their perusal, infects in no small degree the Muse of Mr. 
Prince; although it is by him brought to bear on the real miseries of 
life. Thus, a poem entitled ‘ A Vision of Futurity,” sums up, in the 
following powerful stanzas, the ills, the vices, and the crimes, the 
absence of which is to constitute the blessedness of years to come :— 


‘** see no splendid Tyrant on a Throne, 

Extorting homage with a bauble rod ; 

No Senate heedless of a People’s moan, 
Cursing the produce of the fertile sod ; 

No pampered priest with sensual pride o’erblown, 
Shielding Oppression in the name of God ; 

No pensioned concubine, no pauper peer, 

To scorn the widow’s or the orphan’s tear, 


‘I see no Bondsman at his brother’s feet, 
The weak one fearing what the strong one saith ; 
No biassed Wealth upon the judgement seat, 
Urging its victims to disgrace or death ; 
No venal pleaders, privileged to cheat 
With truth and falsehood in the self-same breath ; 
No dungeon-glooms ; no prisons for the poor ; 
No partial laws to render power secure. 


‘IT see no human prodigy of war, 

Borne on the wings of slaughter unto fame : 
The special favourite of some evil star, 

Sent forth to gather curses on his name ; 
Like him whose grave is o’er the ocean far, 

At once his country’s idol and her shame : 
The bloody vulture of Imperial Gaul, 
Whose loftiest flight sustained a fatal fall. 


‘¢ T see no honest toil unpaid—unfed— 
No idler revelling in lust and wine ; 
N.S.—VOL. VI. M 
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‘© aA CALL TO THE PEOPLE. 


** Awake! the patriot poet cries— 
Awake ! each sire and son; 
From long degrading sleep arise, 
Ere ruin be begun : 
The very echo of your name, 
The very shadow of your fame, 
Hath many a battle won; 
And can ye stoop to what ye are !— 
Chained followers of Oppression’s car ! 


‘“‘ Have ye not lavished health and life, 

At mad ambition’s call ? 

Have ye not borne the brunt of strife, 
Unbroken as a wall! 

Have ye not bled for worthless things, 

Priests, placemen, concubines and kings? 
Have ye not toiled for all? 

And can ye, in this startling hour, 

Still slumber in the grasp of power ? 


‘** Awake! but not to spend your breath 

In unavailing ire ; 

Awake! but not to deal in death, 
Crime, carnage, blood, and fire ; 

Awake! but not to hurl the brand 

Of desolation round the land, 
Till all your hopes expire ; 

Lest vengeance rise amid the gloom, 

To push ye to a deeper doom. 


“In pity to yourselves, beware 
Of battle-breathing knaves, 
Who raise their voices in the air 
To congregated slaves : 
Those men who, Judas-like, betray, 
Or lead through Anarchy the way 
To dungeons and to graves ;— 
Strong arms can work no great reform, 
Mind, mind alone must quell the storm! 


‘“* Awake! in moral manhood strong, 

Endowed with mental might, 

With warm persuasion on your tongue, 
To plead the cause of Right ; 

Let reason, centre of the soul, 

Your wild and wandering thoughts control, 
And give them life and light ; 

Then may ye hope at length to gain 

That freedom ye have sought in vain. 
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“Oh, God! the future yet shall see, 
On this fair world of thine, 
The myriads wise, and good, and free, 
Fulfil thy blest design : 
The dawn of Truth, long overcast, 
Shall kindle into day at last, 
Bright, boundless, and divine ; 
And man shall walk the fruitful sod, 
A being worthy of his God.” 


Sufficiently evident is it, that Byron, Keats, and Shelley have fur- 
nished the food from which Mr. Prince’s mind has derived expansion 
and vigour. The whole of the fearful revulsions which society is now 
undergoing, may be traced to the influence exercised by the works of 
these three “ye They have become the text-books by which the 
incipient author shapes his opinions and his practice; the scriptures 
on which he swears. The idea of rooting up all that disfigures or 
encumbers the earth, and forcing manhood to assume its true dignity 
instilled by their perusal, infects in no small degree the Muse of Mr. 
Prince; although it is by him brought to bear on the real miseries of 
life. Thus, a poem entitled ‘‘ A Vision of Futurity,” sums up, in the 
following powerful stanzas, the ills, the vices, and the crimes, the 
absence of which is to constitute the blessedness of years to come :— 


** | see no splendid Tyrant on a Throne, 

Extorting homage with a bauble rod ; 

No Senate heedless of a People’s moan, 
Cursing the produce of the fertile sod ; 

No pampered priest with sensual pride o’erblown, 
Shielding Oppression in the name of God ; 

No pensioned concubine, no pauper peer, 

To scorn the widow’s or the orphan’s tear, 


‘¢T see no Bondsman at his brother’s feet, 
The weak one fearing what the strong one saith ; 
No biassed Wealth upon the judgement seat, 
Urging its victims to disgrace or death ; 
No venal pleaders, privileged to cheat 
With truth and falsehood in the self-same breath ; 
No dungeon-glooms ; no prisons for the poor ; 
No partial laws to render power secure. 


‘I see no human prodigy of war, 

Borne on the wings of slaughter unto fame : 
The special favourite of some evil star, 

Sent forth to gather curses on his name ; 
Like him whose grave is o’er the ocean far, 

At once his country’s idol and her shame : 
The bloody vulture of Imperial Gaul, 
Whose loftiest flight sustained a fatal fall. 


‘* T see no honest toil unpaid—unfed— 
No idler revelling in lust and wine ; 
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No sweat and blood unprofitably shed, 
To answer every rash and dark design ; 
No violation of the marriage bed, 
The worst transgression of a law divine; 
No tempting devil i in the shape of gold, 
For which men’s hearts and minds are bought and sold.” 


Nor is it only in this poem that the author gives vent to the 
anguished sense entertained by himself and brothers in distress, of— 


“The oppressor’s wrong, and proud man’s contumely ;” 


the indignant appeal is made again and yet again, and with increased 
earnestness. With the keen reproaches contained in the verses which 
we shall next quote, we cannot concur; for we think the author has 
laid the burthen on the wrong back. Such is the anomalous state of 
society at present in England, that the highest and the lowest are 
alike the victims of an oppressive middle class, who intimidate the 
one and trample on the other. But the warning of such manifesta- 
tions as the following, should not pass unheeded: poor men now 
begin to reason on their state, and though they may reason wrongly, 
still the danger of their resentment cannot safely be despised. Wri- 
thing under a complication of grievous inflictions, they cannot be 
expected to discriminate nicely; and mistaking the ostensible for the 
real position, will often run amuck, and seek to avenge themselves 
blindly. We know not how many of the labouring population would 
re-echo these strong and fiery lines :— 


‘“THE POOR MAN’S APPEAL. 


** Listen, ye haughty magnates of the land, 
Girt with the splendour of your palace- -halls ; 
Listen, ye proud hereditary band, 
Breathing dark spells within your secret walls : 
Give back a part of your misguided power, 
For danger thrives with each succeeding hour. 


‘Who raised ye unto grandeur ?—Briton’s slaves, 
Chained to the car of unrequited toil ; 

The seaman wrestling with the winds and waves, 

The ploughman fainting o’er the furrowed soil, 
And all the victims of misfortune’s frown 
Who fill the windings of the sickly town. 


‘‘ The famished weaver bending o’er his loom, 
_ Venting his agonies with smothered breath ; 
The miner buried in unbroken gloom, 
Looking for life amid the damps of death : 
Young children, too, have borne unheeded pains, 
To swell the stream of your unhallowed gains. 


‘* If ye are husbands, loving and beloved— 
If ye are fathers, in your offspring blest— 
If ye are men, by human passions moved,— 
Let truth and justice plead for the oppressed : 
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The sorrowing mothers of our babes behold, 
Whose homes are sad, and comfortless, and cold. 


“Lo! fettered Commerce droops her feeble wing, 
And ships lie freightless on the heaving main, 
No more with busy sounds our harbours ring : 
The breezes come, the tides go back in vain ; 
And England’s artisans, a squalid brood, 
Creep from their homes, and supplicate for food. 


‘* Our once proud marts are desolate and lone, 
Our patriots trembling for the nation’s fame ; 
Prison and poor-house, gorged with victims, groan 
With complicated misery and shame ; 
And public pride, and private joy, no more 
Can find a place on our unhappy shore. 


‘‘ Behold where many-armed Rebellion walks, 
Gaunt, fierce and fearless, in the eye of day ; 
And Crime, the offspring of Oppression, stalks 
*Mid scenes of strife, and terror, and dismay ; 
And Vengeance bares his arm, and lifts the brand, 
To sweep injustice from the groaning land. 


‘¢ Forth rush the multitude in mad career, 
For unrelenting hunger goads them on ; 
Stern anarchy is leagued with frantic fear ; 
Safety, and peace, and liberty are gone : 
Mighty and mean are mingled in the fall,— 
Now ruin comes and tramples upon all, 


‘¢ Such is, or shall be, the disastrous end 
Of all your stubborn policy and pride ; 
A wakening people must and will contend 
For rights withheld and sustenance denied ; 
Thoughts of the painful present and the past, 
Must bring the hour of reckoning at last.” 


We must here close Mr. Prince’s volume; for want of space, the 
reviewer's bane, compels us to forbear further quotation. We have 
given enough, however, to prove to the reader that there is a spirit 
at work among the humbler ranks, which, as directed by skilful 
or careless hands, may be productive of the greatest blessings or 
deepest curses. The only justification possible of the possession by 
one order, of rights which are denied to another, lies in the fact of that 
other lacking the intelligence requisite for their proper exercise. But 
if intelligence is pretty nearly equally diffused, equal rights will be 
demanded and obtained. A timely recognition of this truth may save 
much trouble and commotion. 

Our selections from Mr. Prince’s book have been purposely made 
from poems which bear upon the great question now at issue between 
the operatives and their employers; but our readers must not there- 
from conclude that it is wholly composed of such. Many other 
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occasional pieces are contained in it, some of great beauty, and all 
breathing that simplicity, and taste for rural enjoyment, so prevalent 
in the effusions of all uneducated poets. It may perhaps be worthy of 
a remark en passant, that Mr. Prince has been somewhat more un- 
favourably situated in this respect, than many of his predecessors. 
Clare’s occupations were in accordance with his temperament. He, 
while pursuing his daily avocations, could breathe the pure air of 
heaven, gaze into the blue sky, and drink deep draughts of inspiration 
from its very fount; and hence does he anxiously regard the face of 
Nature, as if she were a living friend whom he might lose; and hence 
learns to note, with affectionate solicitude, every passing change in 
her countenance, and delineate every delicate variation of her cha- 
racter. Most of his poems were composed under the immediate 
influence of this feeling, and if they could not be transcribed almost 
at the very moment of conception, they were irrecoverably lost to 
himself and others. But how different has it been with Mr. Prince! 
Confined within the precincts of the ‘ sickly town,”’ amid scenes of 
the most dire distress, and surrounded by all things anti-poetical 
and ungenial,—the smells of oil and steam, and the rumbling clatter 
of machinery in a cotton-mill,—has he cultivated his faculty of song. 
Thus, in his rural aspirations is perceptible that absence of satiety, 
and unrestrained gush of pleasurable sensations, so requisite to poetry 
of this kind. In his ‘‘ Poet’s Sabbath,” (a sweetly elaborated produc- 
tion, which few authors would be ashamed to own,) this is peculiarly 
evident. The descriptions in this poem seem to partake of the first 
blush of novelty; and we cannot do other than sympathize with the 
overflowing to which the denizen of cities gives vent, when escaped 
on his only term of liberty from crowded streets and daily toil to 
green fields and rustic recreation. Even the initial lines, taken in 
connexion with the writer’s circumstances, are striking— 


‘* Sabbath! thou art my Ararat of life, 
Smiling above the deluge of my cares.” 


One or two of the subsequent stanzas, however, might, with advantage 
to the poet’s reputation, have been omitted. 

The latter part of Mr. Prince’s little brochure is occupied with 
‘* Lyrics for the People.” As a song-writer, the poet seems as yet 
only trying his wings ;—there is, however, much of the spirit of Burns 
in him, and a few years will give him that depth of tone and instinct 
of feeling, which satisfies the judgement, and goes at once to the 
heart. We recommend him, also, in this department, not to aim at 
imitation—but originality. 

In conclusion, we must declare our conviction that the merits of 
Mr. Prince are of such a degree as to entitle him to the deliberate 
attention of the friends of literature. It is not for the good of society 
that men like him should waste their energies in fruitless struggles 
with adversity. But let him live in the faith, and fear not ! 
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THE PENALTY OF YOUTHFUL TRANSGRESSIONS. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


‘“* He that acts unjustly, 
Is the worst rebel to himself; and tho’ now 
Ambition’s trumpet and the drum of pow’r 
May drown the sound, yet conscience will one day 
Speak louder to him.”’ Havarp. 


‘* When spite of conscience, pleasure is pursued, 
Man’s nature is unnaturally pleased : 
And what’s unnatural, is painful too 
At intervals, and must disgust e’en thee ! 
The fact thou knowest; but not, perhaps, the cause. 
Virtue’s foundations with the world’s were laid ; 
Heaven mix’d her with our make, and twisted close 
Her sacred interests with the strings of life. 
Who breaks her awful mandate, shakes himself, 
His better self ;—and is it greater pain, 
Our soul should murmur, or our dust repine ? 
And one, in their eternal war, must bleed.”’ Younae. 


Lorp Ashmore’s anguish was considerably heightened by the poig- 
nant and stinging reflections of a self-accusing conscience, that impla- 
cable enemy, which ever rises up against us in the hour of our 
greatest trial, armed at all points, to put the torturing and unanswer- 
able question, of—How much of the evil and misery, now so bitterly 
and hopelessly deplored, has our own misconduct wrought? How 
much might have been avoided, had we acted differently ?—if we, as 
parents, and guardians of youth, had studied to “set the beauty of 
virtue, and the deformity of vice,” only before it, strengthening our 
precept by our example; and remembering, to “ train up a child in 
the way he should go, that when he is old he may not depart from it ?”’ 
‘** Perhaps all—Oh, perhaps all!’ exclaimed the wretched old man, 
lifting up the rich masses of bright auburn hair from the high fair 
forehead of his insensible boy (to which it was glued by the clammi- 
ness of death). ‘‘Oh! what a promise of every thing that is noble 
and intellectual is there,” he continued; ‘‘ had Heaven blessed him 
with a father to expand his mind, and direct his tastes in each honour- 
able and glorious pursuit, such as truly ennobles man—such as he 
alone was created for! But no! as soon as his judgement had shaken 
off the trammels of his childish and imposed affection, and he could 
discern right from wrong,”’ (known alone by intuition,) he learnt to 
despise and abhor that father, who, in the feebleness and decrepitude 
of old age, still clung to the vices of his youth. 

‘** How often has my very soul been wrung with agony, to read the 
absolute disgust of me in his boyish and ingenuous countenance. Oh! 
would that ¢hat disgust had been strong enough to have secured you 
against similar excesses, my beloved, my idolized son;—then would 
your father not have had to weep over your cold remains; but might 
have hoped, when the grave had closed over mine, and hid my faults, 
and my secret repentance, nature would have awoke in your heart, to 
claim one tear for him, who, however guilty, was still your father ! 
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‘*Oh! if one could only foresee but the smallest portion of the misery 
our crimes entail upon others, (those most precious to us,) how should 
we start in horror from the brink of that precipice, whose edge is 
garlanded with flowers—whose descent is smooth and gliding as the 
dreams of childhood,—but whose bottom is covered with thorns and 
briars, watered by the tears of late and unfruitful repentance. Yet, 
hath He said, who erreth not: ‘ And I will visit the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children, and upon the children’s children, unto the 
third, and to the fourth generation.’ 

‘** The fourth generation!’ Oh! horror, horror! what multitudes of 
innocent victims to suffer through me!—‘ The fourth generation !’ 
there are no more,—he was all, all! thank God!” 

Yes, in the anguish of contrition, the bereaved father —the childless 
old man—the despised—the forlorn—the isolated and miserable— 
could thank God—(that God who had visited his transgressions so 
severely,)—for his merciful chastisements. And although there was 
none to inherit his name, and that in a short time must, of necessity— 


** To heirs unknown descend the unguarded store, 
Or wander, Heaven directed, to the poor ;’ 


still, his contrite and awakened soul rejoiced that it was so. How 
tasteless—how joyless—did all the coveted possessions of this world 
now appear to that grief-stricken, abject man! How he longed to 
pray for mercy and pardon—yet durst not. His lips feared to pro- 
nounce the name of that Being, ‘“‘ who hardly deemeth the angels 
pure,’’—sin-stained, and polluted as they were. 

For several months previous to the above melancholy event, he 
and his son had not had the slightest intercourse. He had written 
letter after letter to him, filled with expressions of the most tender love 
and anxiety—not one word of expostulation ; no—he felt unauthorized 
to use it; conscious one word of advice, one shadow of dictation, 
would bring upon him the taunts, the recriminations, of his child, 
goading to desperation a father’s guilty heart. 

In preparing the corpse for its final home,—a ceremony the miser- 
able parent determined (with the tenaciousness of that despair, which 
will not lose sight of the beloved and lamented remains, too soon to be 
hidden for ever from us,) to witness, a small packet was discovered 
by the attendants, bound closely to the young man’s bosom. 

With trembling eagerness, Lord Ashmore hastened to examine this 
last precious relic of his dead boy.—‘‘ Perhaps his own letters, al- 
though so cruelly unanswered, yet preserved as a memento in death ! 
Perhaps, one for him;—oh, how dear! how invaluable now! too 
flattering, too intoxicating thought.”’ 

The first object that met his anxious eye, was the miniature of a young 
lady (Lady Emily Somerville) ;—she whose praise was on every lip, 
and whose image dwelt in every heart. The bride he would have 
sought from Fortune, in her blandest mood, for his son,—the lovely, 
the noble, the high-minded, the virtuous Lady Emily! She, who 
would indeed have proved ‘‘a pearl of highest price to her hus- 
band ;”—the one his thoughts had so often—so fondly—and, as he 
feared, vainly pondered on, for that cherished boy. ‘‘ They had loved, 
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then! and he was denied the sweet participation of a parent in his 
child’s felicity !” 

“O curse of sin!’ he bitterly exclaimed, “ behold another of thy 
punishments! I was not worthy to know his happiness,—he cared not 
for my gratulations—he valued not my blessing, to crown and hallow 
his love,—Oh! oh!” 

There was a letter also to the following effect :-— 

“Oh! what a fatal—a deplorable discovery have I made! My 
adored Henry—my affianced husband—my first, last love, is then the 
son of Lord Ashmore !—the son of that man who first awoke a horror 
of your sex in my young bosom, long ere I knew that it was, by 
nature, the arbiter of ours. The son of him who sent to the grave 
that being who watched over my orphan infancy with more than a 
mother’s care. Yes!—to your mother am I indebted for every virtue 
and womanly grace I possess, (now more than ever valued, since ad- 
mired and commended by you). To her am I also indebted for those 
holy precepts and examples of our divine religion, which will now 
teach me resignation, to bear this first, overpowering sorrow of my 
life as becomes the Christian it was her only aim to make me ! 

‘I saw that mother die, and learnt from her expiring lips, that it 
was your father who had remorselessly consigned her to an early grave 
—that it was Lord Ashmore who was her murderer. Yet shall I 
never forget the fervent prayer that burst from those lips for pardon 
and peace for him—for the mercy of God, to watch over her child, 
and soon to reunite them in bliss eternal, ere death silenced them for 
ever ;—nor the smile of triumph that broke over her seraphic features 
immediately after dissolution, as if her last prayer was accepted at the 
Throne of Grace! How then, think you, I could become the wife of 
his son ?—his daughter ?—To voluntarily consent to come in contact 
with such a monster? Oh! horror, horror! No, Henry, no! Al- 
though I pronounce the sentence of my own death by it,—never, never 
will I become the bride of one who must call Lord Ashmore father ! 

**Had you been candid when first we met—had you revealed your 
real name to me, it would have been sufficient to have driven me from 
you, despite your fascinations, to hide in terror from so deeply ab- 
horred a sound! But your long-practised deception—your deliberate 
and useless perseverance in falsehood and disguise—too plainly tell, 
that your education has been only what such a father could bestow,— 
impregnating your young heart with the seeds of his own vices— 
schooling every thought to deceit, and every look to betray,—so that 
a young nobleman at last learns to think there is no crime in impo- 
sition, and no dishonour in a lie. 

“‘O Henry, Henry! had you been left to your pious mother’s in- 
structions, how different would have been every sentiment of your 
heart! Then, with every thought trained to virtue and truth, you 
would have scorned that crooked path which has conducted us both 
to misery and despair; for well do I know how bitterly, how acutely, 
you will bewail this cruel, but necessary resolve of mine: Oh! as sor- 
rowfully as I now do—and that is past description ! 

‘‘Then, instead of shrinking with instinctive dread at your very 
name, I should have mingled it in my hourly prayers, and blessed 
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that fate which made me Lady Ashmore’s child indeed, binding me 
to her by a stronger and dearer tie, and drawing her for ever to this 
idolizing and grateful heart ; while she, rejoicing in the virtues of her 
son, would have, in the holy exultation of her soul, pardoned his father 
for his very sake! Farewell! oh! for ever, ever, farewell! Had you 
been the son of the meanest peasant, and as dear to this heart as you 
now, alas! are,—title, wealth, rank—all, all, would have been will- 
ingly and unhesitatingly sacrificed by Emily Somerville, in exchange 
for that real and permanent happiness you alone could bestow— but 
which, in a son of Lord Ashmore’s, she never could hope or expect— 
yet still, as the son of Lady Ashmore, you will for ever claim the 
prayers, the wishes, of the miserable heart-broken Emily. Oh! that 
we may both soon rejoin your sainted mother above, and leave your 
guilty father, yet a little longer, in the enjoyment of those pleasures, 
(his sole portion here,) and which are but for a day : for it is too surely 
written, where truth alone is recorded,— 

“««T myself have seen the ungodly in great power ; and flourishing 
like a green bay tree. 

««¢] went by, and lo, he was gone: I sought him, but his place 
could no where be found.’ 

‘‘Such is the denunciation against those, who, like your father, 
seek enjoyment in vice, and prefer the vain pleasures of this life to the 
joys of immortality, gratifying the senses at the expense of the soul.” 

It is impossible to describe the various and contending emotions, 
which rapidly succeeded each other, (like the waves of a storm-tossed 
sea,) in the agitated bosom of Lord Ashmore, as he perused this fearful 
and appalling letter, which he did twice over, with that almost savage 
deliberation of a truly desperate man, who is resolved to register every 
malediction denounced against his crimes, in his heart for ever, as a 
partial atonement for their enormity, from the pangs now inflicted. 
But, sorrow for his son—sorrow for the fond, the gentle Emily—sor- 
row, that two young hearts should be thus blighted in the spring of 
early, innocent affection, (when it is so dear to garner up the blossoms 
of Love, to expand in fragrant beauty round the confiding heart, 
wreathing it with the gay fowers of promised happiness—never, never 
to fade, or decay,) through his vices ;—deep, inexpressible, enduring 
sorrow, was the most predominant. 

‘‘Qh! if my sins had been visited on this guilty head alone!” he 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ I would have bowed in grateful contrition to the chasten- 
ing blow, rejoiced I was not utterly forgotten of the Lord—glad that 
he remembered me, although in his wrathful justice, hoping, by peni- 
tence, to awaken his mercy in the end, for them. But for my child to 
be the victim of his father’s transgressions—is too, too much to bear! 
Would that I could die this moment! for my very soul sickens at the 
prospect of longer life !—For what is it but a state of lingering, hepe- 
less, incurable anguish and despair? Truly, alas! may I exclaim, — 

‘** T have lived long enough: my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf: 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but deep.’ 
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phe reflection !—for on folding up the letter, which had so un- 

tedly renewed all his misery and self-upbraiding, he perceived 
dine few hasty, incoherent sentences, scrawled on the back of it by 
his son : 

*« My father !—Yet, I will not curse him!—I dare not, dare not 
curse my father! for the remembrance of a mother’s prayer rises, like 
light, to chase the hellish thought! That early prayer, which 
taught his was a name to love, and venerate, before I knew it steeped 
so deep i in crime—before I had learnt aught of sin myself! But were 
he not my father, I would curse,—ay, doom him to eternal misery : nor 
would, relenting, stretch the helping hand, if wolf-dogs bayed him till 
he reeked with gore :—so much I loathe the man, who’s wrought this 
woe. Yet, God! when thou sendest vengeance on the earth, remem- 
ber, he ’s my father, and spare him—oh! most for my poor murdered 
mother’s sake.” 

‘‘Not curse me!—oh! not curse me !—but you have cursed me, 
for ever, in that last sad prayer. May I not hope, O thou eternal 
Judge! that this worst, dreadful punishment of all, will lessen that 
dire store awaiting me hereafter 2” 

Lord Ashmore, at the age of twenty-one, came into a large unin- 
cumbered fortune ;— 

“ Lord of himself,—that heritage of woe,”— 


he plunged, with the headlong impetuosity of unrestrained youth, into 
every species of vice and dissipation ; gloried in riding by the side of 
his mistress’s carriage (one of the most notorious women of the day) 
in the Park ; being : seen with her in the most conspicuous box at the 
theatre, and ‘delighted to drive her on the Sabbath-day (in his phaeton) 
in the vicinity of some popular place of divine worship; and, in fact, 
showed, by every action of his life, that he only derived pleasure from 
his excesses, in proportion to the power they afforded him of outraging 
morality and decency. By some he was called “a high- Spirited, 
fashionable young man, rather inclined to gaiety and extravagance :’ 
by others, ‘‘a capital fellow, living just as a man of large fortune 
ought :” but by the reflecting and virtuous part of the community, 
‘* a decided libertine, disgracing the name of man, and furnishing a 
fatal and most pernicious example to the unthinking and profligate, 
who are only too proud to imitate their superiors, even in their 
crimes.’ 

At the age of five and twenty, he joined a party in an excursion to 
Scotland, for grouse-shooting—eager for any new excitement ; for it 
was not then, as it is now, common alike to the gentleman and the 
poacher, but a pleasure confined to the rich and high-born alone, ob- 
tained only at a vast expense and trouble, and therefore prized, from 
its exclusiveness—a great quality to those who have it in their power 
to gratify every wish and desire. This rank wasa sufficient introduc- 
tion to all the first families in that beautiful part of the world, (pro- 
verbial, to this day, for their hospitality to strangers,) who, in their 
happy and innocent seclusion, were totally ignorant of the particular 
traits of character which so distinguished their handsome and agree- 
able guest among his gay companions, or they would have closed their 
hearts, and their doors too, against the wily serpent, discovering, be- 
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yond the gilded scales the world’s superficial gloss lent him, the 

isoned sting of sin and shame in all its unblunted depravity. But 
he was a consummate impostor—he sheathed every thought in guile- 
less expressions, and put the mask of hypocrisy on his face, and 
passed for a miracle of goodness and virtue. 


“© O Nature! what hadst thou to do in hell, 
When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ? 

Was ever book, containing such vile matter, 
So fairly bound? O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace !” 


It was then that he first beheld the young and beautiful Lady 
Annie Mentieth, blooming, like her native rose, in unconscious loveli- 
ness in her father’s sequestered glens. 


‘« To make the cunning artless, tame the rude, 
Subdue the haughty, shake th’ undaunted soul— 
Yea, put a bridle in the lion’s mouth, 

And lead him forth as a domestic cur,— 
These are the triumphs of all-powerful beauty !”’ 


And so, indeed, Lord Ashmore felt—for never had he experienced 
such emotions as those, which mastered his very soul as he gazed on 
that artless and innocent girl. She was the first really retiring modest 
woman he had ever known, and he looked on her fair angelic coun- 
tenance, in a bewilderment of entrancing delight, blended with a species 
of timid adoration, as if she were a visitant from a purer world, 

To win her love was now his only aim—no very difficult task ; her 
affections were entirely disengaged ; she knew nothing of the world, 
and he was the first fashionable young man she had ever been on any 
terms of intimacy with ; and every one knows how fascinating are the 
refined and insinuating manners of a man of the birth and fashion of 
Lord Ashmore, to an unsophisticated girl, when united to all the 
charms of person and polished education; she instantly endows the 
common-place attentions of politeness, with the attributes of benevo- 
lence and goodness, and every accomplishment is exalted into a virtue. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise, for as such they are represented 
to her imagination by the designing and artful possessor himself ? 

Yes—man, to obtain the love of the virtuous, must assume virtue ; 
innocence would shrink in horror from him who unscrupulously dis- 
played the vices inherent to his nature, and loathe his proffered 
affection, were he gifted with the face and figure of 4 divinity. 

Too artless to conceal any emotion of her guileless heart, he soon 
learned from the blushing Lady Annie the absolute ascendancy which he 
had obtained over hers; and in the first intoxication of a pure and vir- 
tuous passion, Lord Ashmore felt it was no sacrifice to abandon all those 
vicious associates, who had so powerfully and disgracefully enthralled 
him. 

** Annie! his fond, beautiful Annie, was, and would be for ever, 
sufficient for his heart! Now, indeed, for the first time in his life, he 
should know and taste that felicity he had heard so often vaunted of, 
but which he had hitherto treated as a dream!” 
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Thus it is ever, when under the influence of any new and absorbing 
excitement—particularly with one already satiated with the gross and 
sensual pleasures of life. At that moment, he really and sincerely felt 
as if the love of a virtuous wife would suffice, and leave no wish 
ungratified ; but man’s nature does not change so suddenly; the light 
of goodness illuming the soul of the libertine, is but too often a tran- 
sient, meteoric glare, which leaves it in greater darkness, from the 
vividness of its sudden flash. 

Nothing could exceed the sweet and fervent joy, which beamed in 
the soft blue eyes of the lovely Annie, at the assurance that her 
affection was more than returned by him, who every day grew more 
amiable, and more deserving of it. 

But, alas! how seldom is it, that we can secure our own happiness, 
without plunging the dagger of disappointment into some devoted heart! 

While her eyes sparkled with the anticipation of supreme and 
enduring felicity, there was one, whose tears of hopeless, unavailing 
regret, watered his lonely and sleepless pillow nightly, at the prospect 
of that happiness. 

The Honourable Donald Lindsie, a cousin, in the third degree, to 
Lady Annie, was the last scion of a noble but ruined house, possessing 
nothing but a high-sounding name, the useless remnant of departed 
greatness. They had been brought up together from childhood, and 
although entirely dependent on her father’s liberality for every comfort 
in life, he felt it not, was never made to feel it, in a country, where it 
is almost a necessary appendage to wealth to have retainers—where 
the rich never, never scorn the poorer branches of their family, so long 
as they do nothing to disgrace the name they bear—where ‘‘ a Camp- 
bell is a Campbell still,” whether the proud possessor of thousands, or 
‘* Master Willie,” looking after the guns, dogs, and fishing-tackle— 
where, in fact, the warm and genuine hospitality of the heart alone 
governs every action; dependence is not, as with us, a state of galling 
mortification and wounded pride, where you are made to feel, every 
hour, ‘‘ the state of beggary and degradation our bounty alone rescued 
you from.” No—it is merely the practising that divine injunction, so 
strongly enforced upon us, that, ‘‘ He who giveth to the poor, lendeth 
to the Lord, and he will repay him thereof.” So that Donald’s youth 
had glided away, calm and unruffled as a summer stream. 

Handsome, accomplished, and intelligent, he was a universal 
favourite ; but the world’s applause was nothing to him,—his sole ambi- 
tion was to obtain his lovely cousin’s approving smile on his exploits, 
to make him supremely blessed. Never, for one moment, did his 
thoughts stray beyond that narrow and circumscribed valley;—why 
should they? it contained his all, his cousin Annie ! 

‘Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this maid: all comers else o’ the earth 
Let liberty make use of; space enough 
Have I in such a prison.” 

Judge, then, of the anguish of his soul, when he was made to un- 
derstand, that she could gladly, willingly, leave her own beautiful 


home, and all dear to her, for a stranger ! 
‘‘O my God, I never thought that possible! I thought to see her, 
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to hear her, for ever!’ What a dream have I indulged! I love her, 
then, the fair, lovely, the wealthy Annie Mentieth? I,a beggar—I,a 
houseless wanderer—an outcast ! but she knows it not—she returns it 
not!” and that thought wrung his soul bitterly. ‘‘Oh, no! no! she 
would scorn to love the poor, the despised Donald Lindsie ; she never 
even pitied me! O Annie, Annie! will you be happy? O, my God! 
grant she may; but I fear and tremble for her!” 

Lord Ashmore, with the careless arrogance of wealth, had not 
thought it necessary to keep up the farce of assumed virtue before 
the humble dependant, and Donald, quick-sighted, and jealous for his 
cousin’s happiness, marked every unguarded word; and soon, too 
soon, discovered his lordship’s real character,—yet, from a feeling of 
false delicacy, knowing the state of his own heart, he forbore to give 
her that timely caution which would have saved her from such misery. 
Nay, with the enthusiasm of an ardent, generous lover, he hoped, and 
imagined her gentle virtues might perhaps reclaim him,—*‘ for who could 
resist their sweet and winning influence?” Suffice it to say, in a few 
weeks, she became Lady Ashmore—‘ the happy, the fortunate Lady 
Ashmore !”—for never did hand and heart accompany each other so 
closely as that willing, that delighted girl’s. She saw not the tear in 
Donald’s eye, for he had stolen away to shed it in secret; nor could 
he be found to bid her farewell. He heard the inquiries after him; 
he heard the impatient exclamation of ‘‘ The carriage is ready ; Lady 
Ashmore cannot wait!” he heard that carriage drive gaily off, amid 
the acclamations of the assembled tenantry, for ‘* blessings on the fair 
and beautiful young bride ;”—prostrate on his knees, his head buried 
in his hands, and the tears gushing in uncontrollable anguish through 
every finger, he heard all this, and he thought he should never live to 
hear anything more,—yet, from the bottom of his riven soul did he 
mingle his blessing for his beloved Annie, with that heedless throng ! 

But she knew nought of this; her hand locked fast in her new-made 
husband’s—her eyes longing, yet hardly daring, to meet his—and her 
cheek glowing with the blush of bashful happiness,—she was revelling 
in those pictures of the imagination, which promise to the young 
bride—* and thus will it ever be!” 

‘* How should she ever be able to show the grateful love she felt for 
her adored Henry, for conferring such bliss on her? Oh! that life 
were not so short, then could I hope to have time to convince him of 
my boundless love !” 

Alas! for her dream of joy—heavy and sad was its waking! For 
one year, Lord Ashmore’s love and admiration appeared daily to in- 
crease. He studied every look, and anticipated every wish, of his 
beautiful Annie, and the birth of a son seemed to complete their feli- 
city; but although she loved him with that deep, that enduring love, 
of which woman is alone capable—her affection was of too retiring 
and unobtrusive a nature, to satisfy for any length of time a man who 
had been accustomed to the excitements of passion, and the meretri- 
cious allurements of vice and depravity. He soon grew wearied with 
what he termed her ‘‘coldness and indifference ;” absented himself for 
weeks together ; and at last set decency at defiance, and plunged into 

all his old excesses, with even greater zest, from his temporary absti- 
nence from them, 
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For two years did his wretched, unoffending wife endure this es- 
trangement, praying for him, and endeavouring, by kind persuasion, 
and forgiving love, to lure him from his follies—consoling herself in 
the smiles and endearments of her lovely babe: but when at last he 
openly defied opinion, and outraged decency, by bringing under the 
same roof with her, an abandoned creature, (with whom he had eloped 
and paid enormous damages in a trial instituted by her husband,) 
then was the heart-broken Lady Annie driven to seek once more the 
shelter of her father’s arms. Lord Ashmore, however, insisting, with 
a cruelty unparalleled, that she should leave the child behind. 

During these events, great and unexpected changes had taken place 
in Donald’s situation. He had, through the death of a near relation, 
come into the Earldom of Somerville, with an immense fortune at- 
tached ; had married an amiable, accomplished girl, who only lived to 
present him with a daughter, when she sank under a latent consump- 
tion ; and his own constitution never having recovered his early dis- 
appointment, (augmented by the sufferings of his still cherished Annie,) 
she had the additional anguish, on reaching Scotland, of finding him 
on the bed of death, attended by her aged and sorrowing father,—for 
he had come to his early home to die! 

Then did she learn from his fading lips the long-cherished secret of 
his love for her, and his hope that she would prove a mother to his 
little orphan Emily. How fondly, how religiously she obeyed that 
dying request of her now too-regretted Donald’s, is shown in the letter 
of Emily, who found in her a mother, in every sense of the word; and 
it was to recover from the shock that idolized mother’s death caused 
her, that she was advised to travel abroad, when, by one of those ex- 
traordinary coincidences which look like romance, did not daily ex- 
perience convince us to the contrary, she encountered Henry Ashmore, 
travelling, either from necessity or frolic, under an assumed name, 
Mistress of herself, she soon gave the love he sought with such sweet 
importunity, and only deferred their marriage until their return to 
England, when, learning his real name, she declined, from dread of 
his father’s character, to risk a union with him. Henry, loving to 
distraction, and finding her inflexible, mistakenly sought to forget his 
disappointment in dissipation, and fell a victim to it. 

Lord Ashmore’s wretched partner in guilt dying soon after of re- 
morse and regret, he was left entirely alone in the close of life, when 
it is so precious to have our children and our “children’s children” 
around us, like bright, sweet flowers, shedding gladness and perfume 
on our hearts, reviving a grateful memory of our long-gone youth. 

In looking over some papers she left behind, he was imexpressibly 
shocked and affected to find the following heart-rending letter from 


‘his wife to her :— 


‘“* Shame almost restrains the hand affection urges to address you. 
Never, until this moment, did outraged modesty burn in blushes on 
my cheek, or my abashed thoughts struggle to conceal themselves in 
the silent recesses of my own bosom. Oh! never, never have I had to 
sue before, save to the purest—the holiest in Heaven, or the chastest— 
the most uupolluted on earth! But now must I implore favour from 
you—you, who have robbed me of my husband !—You, who are 
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branded with the plague-spot of the adulteress !—whose reputation is 
for ever darkened by the fearful shade of that guilt, whose night the 
morning-star of virtue never more illumes. 

“You! who have openly violated the holiest vows ever breathed 
before God's sacred altar,—‘ provoking His wrath and indignation’ 
to visit your enormities. You! who have set a mark of disgrace upon 
the very name of woman! You !—Qh, horror !—who could, for the 
gratification of a forbidden passion, forsake your babes in their helpless 
infancy, never, never to know them more. Those endearing, innocent 
little creatures, committed to our care by a Gracious Power, and sent 
by Him to us, freighted with such a mighty store of love and tender 
claim on our dearest pity, that our hearts are flooded with joy in- 
effable, indescribable, unfading, inexhaustible ; but to yours, the name 
of mother is a word forbidden their artless lips—a ban on their spotless 
hearts. Oh! when the cold, relentless hand of Death nips the early 
bud of promise, and withers with it the blooming gladness of a mother’s 
heart, how often does Nature yield to the ruthless blow, and speed the 
bereaved mother to share the silence of her infant’s early grave? 
Yet you, whom the Tyrant mercifully spared those agonizing pangs, 
could wantonly and barbarously anticipate its dread separation— 
voluntarily become an exile from your children—willingly expatriate 
yourself from the home of love, honour, virtue, and religion : and it is 
to you 1 am now writing: it is to you I now appeal! It is to plead 
for a child, I now speak to your heart—it is to save mine from 
breaking that I now implore your mercy. But I am a mother !—O 
my God! thou only knowest what a tender, anxious, prayerful 
mother ! 

‘« My strong sense of religion—my sorrow and compassion for those 
enslaved by passion—the certainty of the impossibility of virtuous 
affection making the happiness of that heart totally under the do- 
minion of vice and sensuality—and, more than all, the deep, the awful 
consciousness, that ere long it will, it must, pay, with keen and bitter 
repentance, its own turpitude,— would have taught me resignation to 
submit to the loss of my husband. Or even had it pleased the Almighty 
to recal my treasure again to the shelter of His heavenly bosom, I 
would have prayed for submission to His will. But, oh! to be robbed 
of my boy so cruelly—so barbarously !—For him to be reared in the 
hot-bed of vice and immorality—to witness every hour the crimes of a 
parent—to be familiarized to every species of dissipation from his 
very childhood !—Oh! perhaps, be tutored by his own father to imi- 
tate his guilt, without one moral precept to lend its benign influence 
to counteract the hellish example. Oh! where, where can I find for- 
titude, or apathy, to submit tc that ? 

‘“*Oh! if you have one spark of woman’s nature yet glowing in your 
bosom—if you have not quite forgotten what it is to be a mother—if 
you are not totally lost to every pure and precious memory of the 
holy transport that name first awakened in your soul,—let me adjure 
you to conceal, as much as possible, from my innocent child, your 
vices—the vices of his father ! 

‘‘ Let him only witness your tears of remorse, (those tears you must 
shed,)—let him only hear your groans of repentance—let him join his 
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sinless voice in prayer with yours, to the throne of mercy, for pardon 
and peace to your guilty spirit—Oh! let him indeed know that you 
‘rend your heart, and turn unto the Lord your God: for He is 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and 
repenteth him of evil.” And my prayers shall meet yours, there to 
plead for you to that God, ‘ who is abundant in mercy and goodness ;’ 
as an oblation of gratitude for having saved my son from crime, by 

our bitter contrition. But if, like the fiends banished the joys of 
Paradise, you only seek to make all as lost and depraved as yourself, 
glorying in making not only my husband, but my child, an apostate 
to his God: then must I leave you to ‘the devices of your own 
corrupt nature ;’ and my child alone to the care of that Being, ‘ who, 
for wise purposes, permits the wicked to triumph for a time;’ ‘ who 
chasteneth whom He loveth ;’ but, ‘ who still worketh all things toge- 
ther for good, for them that believe in Him;’ and ‘ who will, if it 
seemeth good unto Him,’ preserve my child from the contagion of 
vicious example, and render him meet to join his mother in that better 
world, her trials, her sufferings, and her faith in this, may have, 
perhaps, made her worthy of—who never for one moment forgot, in 
thé midst of her sorest visitations, ‘that man is tried by affliction, 
and by sufferings he is made perfect.’ ”’ 





SWEDENBORG’S LATIN POEMS.* 


Tuts, though a little book, is a great literary curiosity: it had become 
exceedingly scarce, and half even of the learned world had ceased to 
recollect that Swedenborg had ever conversed with the Muses. 

We review these poems with much pleasure, for though in them- 
selves they are nothing very brilliant or startling, yet, as the emana- 
tions of so illustrious a man, they are well entitled to notice. Sweden- 
borg’s fame, indeed, will always rest secure on his solid prose works ; 
and, forsooth, the notoriety of his prose compositions has hitherto 
eclipsed his poetic effusions—yet they afford a pleasing contrast to 
the grave sublimations of his metaphysical philosophy. They resemble 
the aurora borealis playing fantastically and sportively among the 
solemnities of a starry midnight. 

We have been accused of giving the writings of Swedenborg too 
prominent a relief in the pages of the Monthly Magazine. But what 
philosophical periodical could avoid a conspicuous illustration of so 
singular, so great a man. We by no means pin our faith on Swe- 
denborg—we regard him merely as one of the numerous genii of 
piety and learning, whom God has raised up in modern ages, to 
evolve the universal Divinity and theology, which, descending in its 
prothetic vastness from God, loves not to dwarf itself by the limita- 
tions of human authorities. Yet we do not the less admire Sweden- 
borg ; and, perhaps, a fair parallel would compel even his antagonists 





* Ludus Heliconius, sive Carmina Miscellanea que variis in locis cecinit Eman. 
Swedberg (Swedenborg). Tertia Editio, emendata et locupleta, recencuit Dr. 
Joh. Fred. Emanuel Tafel, Regia Universitatis Tubigensis Bibliothecarius. London: 
Newbery. 1841. 
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to admit that he is, in his way, no less worthy of commendation than 
Erasmus, Luther, Grotius, and Leibnitz. 

We believe that the day is at hand, when a loftier and more 
resplendent theology, than even that taught by Swedenborg, will 
obtain among men of genius. In such a theology, the law of union 
and synthesis between God and his creatures will be established— 
and God be proclaimed as the All in All, in a sense more potent and 
vivid than is yet appreciated by any sect whatsoever. 

The truth of this absolute divinity is, even now, gaining fast on the 
apprehension of men. The ablest writers are pleading thus :—God 
(say they) is essence and form; there is an essence of God, and there 
is a form of God. Now man, as a son or image of God, must, 
according to the doctrine of affiliation, be a portion of the divine 
essence as well as the divine form. A specific portion of this essence 
underlies and forms the basis of every specific form, which is but its 
outward manifestation. No specific essence without specific form, 
no specific form without specific essence ; for form is but the external 
manifestation of essence. The infinite and finite, then, in essences and 
forms, are degrees of relation, which blend and coalesce. The finite 
can only exist by being rooted in infinity, and every individual finite 
has its own individual radical infinity, as well as a general or uni- 
versal one. If its infinite root or germ were general only, and not 
specific, it must die, for generals cannot blend with specifics, but by 
becoming themselves specific, under a law of harmonic appropriation 
and interpenetration. 

But enough of this—which can only be understood by the initiated. 
—Let us turn to the more popular and amusing part of our subject, 
and criticize these poems before us. When Swedenborg wrote them, 
he was a very young man, and they have much of the vigour and 
pruriency of youth about them. The style of them appears to us 
somewhat laboured, recherché, and obscure, but by no means inelegant. 
There is a good deal of idiosyncracy in many of the turns of phrase 
and metaphor, enough to perplex the sense of ordinary Latinists. Yet 
we do not blame Swedenborg for this; no man was ever great, who 
was not singular—no man was ever great by imitation. 

In order to give our readers some idea of the nature of these poems, 
we shall translate, or rather paraphrase, those that please us most. 

By far the finest in the collection is, to our thinking, the first, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Festivus applausus in Victoriam quam celsissimus Comes 
Magnus Steinbock de Danis ad Helsingburgum, 1710, Mart. repor- 
tavit.” 

Swedenborg was at this time twenty-two years of age. Charles the 
Twelfth, the glorious monarch of Sweden, after having reduced the 
Danes to obedience, had attacked the Russians; and, after the dis- 
astrous battle of Pultowa, was enclosed in Bender, the sport of Turkish 
intrigues. At this crisis of his fate, the King of Denmark determined 
to avenge his past disgraces on the Swedes. He made a descent on 
Schonen, and took the town of Helsingburg. The Swedes, however, 
remained firm, and the disasters of their king rather inflamed their 
loyalty and patriotism than dispirited them. An army, under Stein- 
bock, partly consisting of undisciplined peasants, gave the Danes a 
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bloody defeat, and forced the survivors to quit the country with 
precipitation. 

Such was the occasion of Swedenborg’s triumphal Ode to Steinbock 
on the Defeat of the Danes. It begins thus: 


“* Conticeant strepitus et bella parumper et arma, 
Succedant plausus jubila vota lyre. 
Letitia resonet, feriat qui sidera clamor 
Ferveat ut sonitu quilibet inde locus.” 


The following paraphrase may give the reader some idea of its spirit 
and sentiment :-— 


“* Lulled be the dissonance of war—the crash 
Of blood-stained arms—and let us listen now 
To sweetest songs of jubilee. From harp 
And thrilling lyre, let melodies of joy 
Ring to the stars, and every sphere of space 
Glow with the inspiring soul of harmony. 
Pheebus applauds, and all the Muses swell 
Our glory on their far-resounding chords. 
Well may the youthful poet be abashed, 
Who sings such mighty enterprise,—his theme 
So great, so insignificant his strain !— 
Let Europe boast of Sweden—in the North, 
South, East, and West, victorious.—Round the Pole 
The seven Triones dance exultingly, 
While Jove the Thunderer sanctions his decree, 
Never to let the hyperborean bear 
Sink in the all-o’erwhelming ocean stream ; 
For when in the wave he bathes his giant limbs, 
*Tis but to rise more proudly. Even now 
The fertile Scandia wreaths ” brow with flowers, 
And Victory’s trophies glitter over Sweden. 
The God of battles smiles upon our race, 
And the fierce Dane sues for our mercy :—Yea, 
The troops insidious Cimbria sent against us, 
Lie scattered by a warrior young in arms. 
Though Swedish Charles, our hero King’s afar 
In Russian battles—his bright valour fills 
The heart of Steinbock—the victorious one ;— 
These names of Charles and Steinbock like a spell 
Created armaments, and hurled pale fear 
Among our foes.—Steinbock! thy red right hand 
Hath smitten down the spoiler; and in thee, 
Another Charles we honour,—and rejoice 
To hail thee, hero of thy grateful country. 
Bind the triumphal laurel round thy brow, 
Such chaplet well becomes, the invincible ; 
Ascend thy chariot—we will fling the palms 
Before thee, while the peal of martial music 
Echoes thy high celebrity around. 
Hadst thou in olden times of fable lived, 
I had invoked thee as a demigod. 
Behold, how glitteringly in northern heaven 
Thy star exults: the name of Magnus fits 
Both it and thee, inseparably linked : 
In thee, the genius of the North expands, 
And all the virtue of thy ancestry 
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Illustrates thee. Chief of our gallant chiefs— 
Too gallant for a song so weak as mine— 
Oh! could their names enshrined in monuments 
| 33 Appear, how would the eyes of Sweden kindle 
1 To read them. Coronets of gold for thee, 
th Were all too little recompence ;—hereafter, 

A crown of stars is all thine own. The foe 
Lies broken by thy force and heroism: 
i Numerous as Denes sands, they came—how few 
| ae Returned—their princes and their soldie 
Repulsed with scorn, while shuddering horror hung 
: Upon their flight—Jove’s thunderstorms assailed 
ik Their bands of treachery, daylight was eclipsed 

In thickest clouds, and the pure cause of God 

And patriotism triumphed. Ay, the cause 
Of Sweden’s royalty, which Denmark strove— 
How vainly—to despoil. Our king perceived 
Their rising hatred ; poets were forbid 
To sing his praise—his praise beyond compare : 
Bt For this, in sooth, the land was steeped in blood ; 
Even for this, the fire and sword laid waste 
Our native soil. Then let each warrior bind 
The laurel chaplet, and the bard exult 
O’er slaughtered rebels. For the destiny 
i, Of Charles shall yet awake the Muse’s hymns. 
‘ae Ah, soon return,—Oh, monarch of our love ! 
| Oh! Sun of Sweden, waste not all thy light 
To illume the crescent of the Ottomans : 
Thy absence we bewail, wandering in glooms 
Of midnight sorrow—save that these bright stars 
That lead us on to victory, still console 
Thy people’s hearts, and bid them not despair.” 


So much for Swedenborg’s ‘ Song of Triumph.” Alas! his hero, 
Charles, was not fated to return. His story is too truly told in the 
most poetic lines Dr. Johnson ever wrote :— 
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‘A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 
O’er love and fear extends his wide domain, 
The unconquered lord of pleasure and of pain. 
His death was destined to a foreign strand, 
A nameless fortress, and a dubious hand : 
He left a name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, and adorn a tale. 


Swedenborg’s Muse, however, was not confined to gravities. The 
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‘ majority of these juvenile poems consists of epigrams and love ditties ; 
some of them containing very amorous double entendres, which might 
‘ be called indecent, were not Beza, Grotius, and other pious Latinists 


guilty of much worse. 

There is one pretty little epigram, ‘‘ In Puellam dictam Victoriam,” 
which, in honour of her most gracious Majesty, we will not fail to 
repeat. Voici :— 

“* Lux tibi natalis dedit Victoria nomen, 

Multorum es voto nobilitata ducum 
Arma licet capias nusquam Victricia—Victrix 
At quod sis, es Nymphe. Parentis habes, 
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Forma tua est victrix, hinc multa trophea locabis, 
Sed scio succumbes quod quoque victa semel.” 


“‘ You were called Victoria even from your birthday ; 
You are ennobled by the loyalty of many chiefs ; 
You are victorious, though you use no weapons but your charms : 
You are victorious, oh Nym h, by the gifts of your parents ; 
Thy beauty is victorious, and secures you the triumph, 
But you must in turn be conquered by love.” 


There is a merry sonnet, ‘In Poete et Puelle Nuptias,” which we 
will translate merrily. It may amuse Thomas Moore. 


“‘ Dear Tom, whom we christened the poet of love, 
Has married young Chloe, an absolute dove ; 
Now Tom, my fine fellow, you’re sure to sing well, 
For you’ll find in your sweetheart, Parnassus’ own spell. 
When your heart is too hot, or your lips are too dry, 
Your best Aganippe is all in her eye. 
If the damp weather injures the strings of your lyre, 
Just get her to touch them, they ’ll kindle like fire : 
And when with your pipe, you would play a duetto, 
*T will be charming indeed, if your Chloe’s in petto. 
Here follows one—‘‘In Libellum suum dictum Deedalus Hyper- 
boreus :”— 


“‘ Dedalus en auras carpit ridetque superne 
Quos sibi Rex Minos struxit in orbe dolos ; 
Auras arte tua sic tu mi Dedale carpe, 
Atque dolos ride quos tibi turba struit.” 


“The ancient Dedalus in triumph soared, 
Scorned Minos’ labyrinth, and his tower of bricks ; 
So flies the modern Dedalus abroad— 
Laughs at its foes, and all their dirty tricks.” 


The next we shall quote is one “‘ In Parentis Effigiem neam, que 
non liquefacta est in Domus ejus Incendio :”— 


“‘ Thy statue, father, of inviolate fame, 
Emerges brighter from the insulting: flame ; 
So let thy soul in purer splendours glow, 
When heaven’s last fires consume the world below.” 


The most witty, and the most saucy—the most natty, and the most 
naughty—of all Swedenborg’s epigrams, is one on a very wrinkled 
old lady, with whom the poet seems to been have most unpolitely 
jocose. The Latin run thus :— 


“ Ruga tua, O Mulier! sulcet quam tortilis ora, 
Inque quot est pellis ducta reducta plicas 
In rugis habitas, quam si replicare per orbem 
| Posses O esses quam spatiosa gigas. 
Corpore credo tuo gemino fores equa parenti 
Et totum posses intus habere virum.” 


The English may be thus versed, and thus veiled :— 


“Old woman, what wrinkles have shrivelled thy skin, 
What folds upon folds does thy tanned hide fold in ; 
You live amid rolls which could each be unrolled, 
You would cover all earth, you gigantic old scold: 
In thee, all papas and mamas we could bind, 
And in thy vast parchment include all mankind.” 
Francis BARHAM. 
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“« As good almost to kill a man, as kill a good book: who kills a man, kills a 
reasonable creature, God’s image ; but he who destroys a good book, kills Reason 
itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden 
to the earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.”’ 


What have the Whigs done? London: Painter. 1841. 


Tus is a very able and eloquent pamphlet on the Conservative side, 
showing that the Whigs have been able to do either nothing, or nothing 
well. There is a vigour and harmony in the style, which argue a power in 
the writer for more ambitious efforts. 


Memoranda on France, Italy, and Germany, &c. &c. By Epwin Les, Esq. 
M.R.C.S. London: Saunders and Otley. 1841. 


This is a very superior book, full of information, elegantly communicated. 


The Little Wife, and the Baronet’s Daughter. By Mrs. Grey. Saunders 
and Otley. 1841. 


These are two _— tales by a lady who has already acquired some repu- 
tation. Her endeavour is to inculcate virtuous sentiments and conduct. 
Her plots are conducted with skill, and the execution is very good. We 
prefer the latter story, as exhibiting more individuality of character; and we 
give her credit in it for great liveliness in the style of treatment. In fact, 
the second piece is very clever. 


Three Years in Persia; with Travelling Adventures in Koordistan. By 
GrorGE Fow.er, Esq. In 2 vols. London: Henry Colburn. 1841. 


These two volumes are, in part, a republication of the Pers1an Remt- 
NISCENCES, that lately appeared in this Magazine. Their merits are, 
accordingly, well known to our readers. The author has great powers of 
observation, and expresses himself in an easy, graphic and intelligible style. 
Having a thorough knowledge of Persian manners, from actual experience, 
and being a man of the greatest good sense, he is enabled to set before his 
readers a complete picture of life as it is in Persia and Koordistan. The 
work is, besides, illustrated with eight lithographic engravings, descriptive 
of the author’s adventures. ‘I'he publication deserves a place in every 
library. 

A Love Gift. Second edition. London: George Bell, Fleet Street. 1841. 

An exquisite little present, devoted to poetry, in which virtuous love is 
eihenel, 


The Spirit of Magna Charta ; or, Universal Representation the Genius of the 
British Constitution. By WiLL1AM Atkinson, Author of “ The Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,” &c. London: Pelham Richardson, 23, 
Cornhill. 1841. 


The author distinguishes between Universal Representation and Universal 
Suffrage. His pamphlet is, in all respects, excellent; and should be 
universally read. 


The Biblical Assistant, and Book of Practical Piety. Edited by the Rev. 
D. G. GoypER, Glasgow. London: W. Newbery, 6, Chenies Street, 
Bedford Square. 

The number before us contains Mr. Emerson’s brochure on NATURE. 
We remember that when we noticed this brief treatise, in a former number, 
we attributed it to Mr. Alcott. We are glad to have an opportunity of cor- 
recting our mistake. It is one of the most eloquent of the works of the 
American transcendentalists—equally Christian and philosophical. 
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Illustrations of the Tragedies of Aischylus and + Srom the Greek, 
Latin, and English Poets; with an Introductory Essay. By J. F. Boyes, 
M.A., St. John’s College. Oxford: J. Vincent. London: Whittaker 
and Co. 1841. 


A delightful paper might be written on this brochure, had we space or 
leisure. ‘The introduction to the work is, in all respects, instructive and 
true. ‘Ihe present number only contains the Agamemnon of A‘schylus, 
with parallel passages from the Bible—Milton—Shakspere—the Elizabethan 
Poets—Shirley—Congreve—Sir Walter Scott—Shelley—Lord Byron—and 
numerous others. 


The Epicure’s Almanac, or Diary of Good Living, &c. fe. By Benson 
E. Hiuu, Author of “ Recollections of an Artillery Officer,” “A Pinch 
of Snuff,” &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. How and Parsons, Fleet-Street. 


Although this neat and cheap little book has, like its author, “ merit 
enough to make enemies,” a larger number of reviewers have awarded it 
unqualified praise, while we have read but two “ slight, unworthy and ridicu- 
lous ” remarks, of a depreciatory tone. First, that a comic expression, or 
so, in its pages, is “inelegant.” Secondly, that, as all of its three hundred 
and sixty-five receipts are not for substantial eatables, it ought not to be 
called a Diary of Good Living. 

Now, if drollery be a sin, Yamen forgive the wicked writer of “ Home 
Service,” “Playing About,” &c. &c., for he will have his joke; but all this 
did we know before, and never convicted the gentlemanly humorist of 
one coarse, gross, or vulgar idea. Directions for dressing of pigs’ pettitoes 
need not be the less clear and useful for his rendering them “light” and 
“fantastic.” Ox-tails have often a certain waggery about them in life; wh 
not, then, allow them to retain it, embalmed in the stew “ Pan,” that “ sha 
remain ?” If Mr. Hill cannot treat matters-of-fact in the old matter-of-course 
way, shall we feel disappointed, or angry, that his wit is not smothered in 
onions? His brain boiled down? As ta the second objection, does not a 
pot of coffee, a bowl of war Wy or a salad, contribute to our good living as 
much as might a calf’s head, a bullock’s heart, a flat-fish, a goose, or any 
other article of which certain critics naturally remind us? They must make 
what they fancy original remarks. 

Now, from no new lights of our own, we perceive the difficulties of a 
task like Mr. Hill’s; difficulties which he has so neatly and so cleverly 
mastered, that we wonder at the small number of his defects, not at their 
existence. ‘To avoid tedious repetition, yet not only make your meaning 
clear, but keep your style “quite correct,” is almost impossible, in a 
receipt book. We are not “ word-hunters, who live on syllables ;” we only 
assert that it is easier to fancy faults, than to find them ; for every scribbler 
imagines he has taste, while very few of our newspaper critics have 
much of that more purchaseable affair—grammar. 

We are not, by a Mrs. Candour-like defence, implying that Mr. Hill ever 
leaves one in doubt as to his meaning ; but that the accuracies and graces of 
composition most laudable, in this work, will be found by those who try his 
recipes. ‘The book’s best literary merit is its truth and utility ; its res 
for pockets and constitutions, the demands of small families, who wish to 
unite ornament with healthful fare of all kinds. This is Epicureanism, in 
its ancient and real sense. Our ex-officer, ex-actor, has viewed life, under 
a a of contrasted phases, and in many scenes. Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Flanders, and the West Indies have added to his culinary stock of 
*‘actual experience.” He has been welcomed at the boards of good livers, 
in town and country. The ladies have transcribed choice notions, from 
their housekeeping books, for him. We have the result of all this in a 
portable shape, with an ample index, and pleasant explanatory Preface. 
Despite the author’s pretended earnestness, and ironical, exaggerated zest, 
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in the body of the work, we believe him to have serious cause for exerting 
his gay versatility, and for practising thrift, while prescribing hospitable ex- 
penditure. This conviction makes us doubly solicitous for the circulation 
of a venture well calculated to enhance his deserved celebrity. The man 
who has such “imagination of a feast,” and communicates it so well for the 
benefit of his fellow beings, ought to find the effects of his industry, “cloy 
the hungry edge of appetite,” augment his store of coppers, or of tin, post 
the coal into his kitchen, and send him rhino wherewith to purchase such 
sauce as might render edible a haunch of Rhinoceros. 


1. A Collection of English Sonnets. By Ropert FLetcnerR HovusEeMAN, 
Esq. London: Simpkin and Co. 1841. 


2. The Three Groats. Translated from the Italian (Li Tré Guili) of G. B. 
Casti Witha Memoir of the Author, and some Account of his other Works. 
A New Edition, with Numismatic Notes. By M. Montacu. London: 
Starie. 1841. 


The first of these two works is indeed a treasure. Never was there afforded 
a more triumphant refutation of the dogma that the sonnet is opposed to the 
genius of the English language ;—a dogma now, like many others enunciated 
by the same authority, pretty generally exploded. No longer can the son- 
neteer be considered “ a little satunntiite poet,” as defined by Dr. Johnson ; 
for the appellation has been appropriated by nearly all our living bards. In 
fact, the sonnet is peculiarly adapted to the idiom of our native tongue; 
although, like the Spenserian stanza, it very quickly exposes the poverty of 
a bad poet. Hence it is, that an apparently greater number of radically 
vicious compositions have been perpetrated in the shape of sonnets, than in 
that of any other measure. Its confined space precludes all opportunity for 
the oratorical display which is the main refuge of the mere versifier; and 
thus, if the real inspiration of poesy be absent, no concealment of the super- 
vening deformity is possible. Other poems may be worked up with elaborate 
repetition until we are, perhaps, cheated of our plaudits; but a sonnet must 
evidently mean something, or it becomes impertinent and offensive. It will 
not allow a laborious commonplace to be clothed with a gorgeous mantle of 
phrase and alliteration, nor our sense to be tickled by the musical flow of 
numbers, that we might forget to notice the paucity of thought and senti- 
ment. No tricks or artifices can be played with its construction; it must 
either stand in simple unadorned majesty, or sink into the most despicable 
insignificance. It is the touchstone of poetry, which at once exposes the 
baser metal of the pretender. 

The rhyming difficulty, upon which so much stress has been laid, is an 
absurd hallucination; as every one the least experienced in the structure of 
Spenserian stanzas, or of sonnets themselves, can testify. The difficulty 
arises, not from a lack of rhymes, but a lack of thought. Have thoughts to 
express; and they will take the desired shape almost of their own accord. 
A light jingling measure, which is commenced and continued very nearly 
without an effort, may fit the mere poetaster; but the man of genius will ever 
despise all such transparent resorts of idleness or incapacity. 

Mr. Houseman’s judicious Collection of English Sonnets must, therefore, 
be considered a valuable acquisition to the library of the general reader. It 
is preceded by a well-written preface, in which a fall analysis of the sonnet is 
given; and the compatibility of the measure with our language vindicated. 
Among the specimens selected by Mr. Houseman, are some of the sweetest 
things in our literature, and we cordially hope that the book may obtain the 
popularity that it so richly merits. 

e “'TuHreE GRoATS,” is a work that would put the most crabbed philo- 
sopher into a good humour. It consists of a translation of G. B. Casti’s “ Tré 
Giuli,” a most sprightly and amusing performance. The poet having once 
upon a time borrowed three groats, becomes unable or unwilling to repay 
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them, and accordingly his creditor most pertinaciously duns him for the 
amount. In these two hundred sonnets, therefore, he exercises his fancy in 
devising all imaginable means either to refuse, pacify, entreat, put off, alarm, 
or evade his dun, interspersed with some pathetic lamentations over his own 
misfortunes, and not very gentle malisons on his merciless tormentor; all of 
which he does with such wonderful ingenuity, that the interest of the reader 
never flags. Although at times rather stiffly rendered by the translator, 
these vivacious productions have already gone through two editions, and 
will, we hope, speedily reach a third. 


Letters from Italy to a Younger Sister. By CATHARINE TayLor. Vol. II. 
London: Murray. 1841. 
Fully redeems the promise of excellence held out by the first volume. In 
our perusal, we have stumbled upon many very shrewd observations. 


Manners and Customs of Society in India ; including Scenes in the Mofussil 
Stations, &c. &c. By Mrs. Mason CLemons, London: Smith, Elder 
and Co. 1841. 

Contains some good practical directions for cadets. In other respects its 
merits are slender. 


The History of the British Empire in India. By Epwarp TuornTon, Esq. 
Parts 1 and 2. London: Allen and Co. 1841. 

The want of a good history of the British Empire in India has long been 
grievously felt. The present undertaking promises to supply this desidera- 
tum in a very able and satisfactory manner. Mr. Thornton’s work on the 
state and prospects of India was a masterly one. 

German Ezercises, with a Grammatical Introduction: A Guide to German 
Writing. By Francis Stromeyer, Ph. D. London: Cradock and 
Co. 1841. 

An excellent and well-digested introduction to the German language. 





THE GREEN ROOM. 
TAGLIONI. 


White we are writing these few remarks, the most inimitable of 
artists—the most graceful of women—Taglioni—is about to make her 
appearance at the Italian Opera House, the principal scene of her 
triumphs, and the grand focus of attraction to her admirers—the 
world ! 

We dull mortals corey need some potent charm to war against 
our daily circumstances ; and if we seek it in the fanciful paraphernalia 
of the ballet, let it not be said that any human invention of spectacle 
can give us an inducement to change the medium of our delight,— 
more especially with the following epigram haunting us, which con- 
tains not a bad account of our theatrical creed :— 


ON SEEING TAGLIONI DANCE. 


Love, music, mirth, wine, beauty ;—all have been, 
By seers of old, declared, in spurious trance, 

Chief joy of Paradise :—they had not seen 
Divinity—as we do—in the dance. 
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Taglioni is a name which belongs to the history of civilization. As 
we have the generic appellations, Miltonic and Shaksperian, to 
describe the highest orders of poetry, so, in future ages, will ‘‘ Tag- 
lionic” express all that the imagination can conceive of perfection in 
the movements of the human form. To Taglioni belongs not merely 
the art of dancing, but the power of giving to the most refined feelings, 
and the most subtle sentiments, their impersonation in attitudes as 
full of meaning as of loveliness. 

Descended from a Swiss on the mother’s side, and an Italian on 
the father’s, Taglioni possesses all the high and chivalrous qualities of 
the former nation, combined with the consummate flexibility and 
grace of the latter. The public know her well as the queen of the 
ballet, but they are not sufficiently acquainted with the sterling merits 
and unpretending virtue of her private character. Europe has placed 
her at the head of her profession—Emperors have done homage to her 
art; but the applause and temptations of public life have not injured 
the integrity of her disposition, nor has the envy of pseudo-competitors 
been able to detract from the purity of her reputation. She has proved 
to those intimate with her career, that the most public exercise of her 
talents is not inconsistent with the possession of great feminine deli- 
cacy; and that the plaudits of admiring spectators have not put to 
flight those hallowed feelings, which win the affection of friends, and 
give a pledge of social fidelity. 

Taglioni is not one of those whose frequent brilliances cover a mul- 
titude of defects: no—her slightest movement is a perfect study, 
bespeaking not only physical flexibility of the most wonderful order, 
but a degree of fancy and mental precision by no means sufficiently 
appreciated—even by her admirers. Most of our readers, no doubt, 
remember the ballet L’Ombre, which, to every poetical mind, seemed 
a kind of spiritual episode in dramatic life—a gorgeous revelation of 
the adyta of fairy-land; soothing by its pathetic association with 
human sympathies, and startling by the superstitious dreaminess of 
its origin and destiny. Never was Taglioni’s art better displayed than 
in this piece ;—her entrée was intensely absorbing, when, by passing 
behind the scenery, between it and a strong light, she appeared to the 
spectators as a disembodied ‘‘shade:” the attitudes by which she 
made her shadow express the emotions of a wandering and discon- 
solate ghost, gave to the scene all the truth of the reality it pictured, 
and filled with poetical meaning an effect, which, without the greatest 
talent, would have been a mere unexpressive outline. How shall we 
describe it? A gloomy room lighted by a few dying embers, and 
tenanted by an enthusiastic, dark-eyed, black-coated Pneumatologist 
for our companion, could not have rendered our hair less inclined to 
be submissive to the cultivation of the perruquier. 

We take this simple and least important of Taglioni’s “ points,” to 
show the minute excellence. which distinguishes them ;—the triumph | 
which has attended her more ambitious efforts, needs no illustration ; 
—to whom is it not known ? 








